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For the Companion. 
“PIGGY.” 
By Rufus Sargent. 


In the winter of 1861 Mr. Joseph Damon, a 
thin, young fellow just out of college, was un- 
lucky enough to undertake to teach the district- 
school in the town of Milton, in the western part 
of one of the New England States. The school 
was largely composed of boys, many of them 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age—sturdy 
fellows, full of physical life. Like many farm- 
ers’ sons they had developed their muscles a good 
deal more than they had cultivated their man- 
ners or their brains. Nevertheless, they had a 
very comfortable conception of their own smart- 
ness, and had settled that any “‘teaching-chap” 
would have to show himself considerable cf a 
man, not only in knowledge, but in physical 
strength, before they would submit to his au- 
thority. Of course such a disposition on their 
part resulted in making the school-district an 
uncomfortable one, and kept the young people ' 
who dwelt init in a state of ridiculous ignorance. 

Young Damon thought he could rectify mat- | 
ters, and concluded he would make an attempt | 
todoso. The boys grinned when they first set 
eyes upon him. His checks were pale, his 
shoulders were narrow, his body thin and his 
eyelids red. He was anything but a representa-| “Where’s Thompson’s horse, now?” 
tive of muscular teaching. For the first month| “What, his old red nag that doesn’t let any- 
the little white schoo}-honse, which-was- beside | body come nigh hii, aud chases folks across the 1 

the road and at a long distance from any other | pasture?” 

building, was the scene of all sorts of contests} ‘Yes.’ 

between teacher and scholars. “O, he’s in the barn next to Thompson’s pas- 

Poor Damon did his best, but do all he could | ture! They say he kicked and bit Jake Little so 
it was impossible to prevent the chimney from | that he was laid up for a fortnight.” 

being choked up, the door from being so locked| “Well,” said: “Piggy,” thoughtfully, “don’t | 
that itcould not be opened for an hour. He could | the schoolmaster go across Thompson’s pasture 
not prevent the putting of pepper on the stove, | when he goes home ?”’ 
or of pins in his chair, or water in his ink, or| No further explanations were needed. A shout 

sand into his lunch-basket. He had several | arose and the hills rang with the screams of de- 
boxing matches with one or two of the larger} light. Here was fun. But who would untie 
boys, and was ingloriously defeated. If he at-| the horse’s halter? “I’ll do it,” said Collins, 

tempted to punish the little boys, the larger| one of the largest boys. When? To-night? | 
boys interfered. If he expostulated, they groaned No, not to-night, because the schoolmaster was | 
or cheered, according to their mood. linvited out to tea. Perhaps to-morrow night. 
Now the foremost of the ringleaders was a | Who could have thought of such a thing but old | 
ee who went by @e name of | “Piggy,” nega “Piggy” received great applause. 
egy. e name fitted him admirably, for| The next afternoon the school was more dis- 





“Piggy” reflected. 














he had large white checks, small gray eyes, and | 





“Plaey.”’ 


When “Piggy” came to the field he saw this 

sight: On one side, near the barn, were half-a- 
dozen of his schoolfellows, shouting and throw- 
ing up their caps in great glee. They had let 
out Thompson’s horse, and the animal was at 
this moment galloping avound the pasture at 
; full speed. His head was down, his neck 
stretched out, his tail and mane flying, and his 
hoofs were throwing up spirts of snow wherever 
they struck. He looked an embodiment of 
viciousness and strength. 

But “Piggy” did not mind the horse so much; 
he was looking at the teacher, who was in the 
very centre of the field. There he stood gazing 
at the horse, apparently frightened at the mo- 
tions of the animal, and undecided what to do, 

| Ile moved a little toward the opposite corner, 
but went very slowly, as if dreading to attract 
| the attention of the animal, who did not seem 
| to see him. 

| Suddenly the horse stopped and threw: up his 
| head, looking straight at the teacher, who was 
now running at the top of his speed. 

“Pigey” saw that the critical time had come, 
in a minute more the horse would be after the 
flying man. 

He grasped a long, thick stick, as large as his 
arm, and leaped down from the wall and rushed 
had grown of late, and for the first time he saw | toward the centre of the field. 
that he had been the cause of it. His fun had| The boys stopped their eries when they saw 
made this man’s life a bitterness to which even | “Pjgev,” — They could. not comprehend his 
death seemed a relief. | movements. 

The afternoon light was fading. The teacher’s| Still the schoolmaster ran. Tlis long, thin 
voice was silent. The boy looked up. There) jegs took ereat strides, his arms kept time with 
was the pale, worn face, and the thin form.| them, his hat flew off, and his hair stood out 
The eyes of the teacher drooped. Back upon | straight behind. 
the chair he was resting. Was he asleep? No.| But wonderful to relate, the horse did not 
The face was ghastly white. Was he fainting? | move. 

“Piggy” leaped from his seat and ran to sup-| “Piggy” was running with all his might. He 
port him. It was true enough. His head had | wanted to get between the two and thus give 
fallen back and his arms were hanging down. | the teacher time to reach a place of safety. A 
“Piggy” seized him and laid him on the floor. | second after the horse gave an angry scream and 
Then he tore his own coat off and made a pillow | rushed after the flying man. “Piggy” strained 
of it. Then he ran out and brought in the dust- | every muscle, brandished his cudgel, and shout- 
pan full of snow and began to rub the poor) ed to attract the horse’s attention, but with- 
teacher’s forehead and cheeks. In a few mo-j| out avail. 

ments the weary eyes opened. The horse looked like a demon. His nostrils 

“Can’t you get up, sir?” were distended, his lips were drawn back from 

It was the civilest thing he had said for many | his long teeth, his mouth was open, and he 
aday. “Yes,” said the teacher, faintly, and he| snorted and gasped like an engine. The poor 
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| 


orderly, if possible, than ever. “Piggy” looked | presently struggled to his feet. “Piggy” brought | 


teacher shricked and strained every muscle, but 


& squeaking voice. His real name was Peter | 


on with great complacency. From the teacher’s 


| his hat and coat, and helped him put them on, {the animal gained upon him at every stride. 


Luce. He was a very solemn fellow in appear- | desk there camea feeble protest now and then, 


ance, and rarely laughed. but it was heeded no more than the whistling of | teacher declined the offer, saying that he was 


This young man was the instigator of most of | the wind. When the hour for dismissal came the | quite strong nov nd as soon as he got into 
the tricks played upon the teacher, but seldom | teacher again. requested “Pigey” to stop a mo-| the fresh air he Wow recover rapidly He 
took i art in executi , per Oe ar é vo 4 
- an part in executing them. It pomanad after school. Something in his voice made | locked the door, and “Pigzy” bade him good- 

as “Piggy”? who suggested sawing the legs of | “Piggy” raise his little gray eyes and look at 
the teacher’s chair so that they w $ i S rs ‘as 

‘ s chair s { y would spread him. The scholars laughed, as usual. < y say— yalked away i 
py cong at ecg Pp = — oll sa not know what to say—and walked away to his | 
pe op the poor man on the floor, when he ut when the clock struck four “Piggy” did | home which lay in the opposite direction. The 
satin it. It was he who introduced presents of | not get up. He sat still with his hands in his | teacher, wisely, had not said another word to 
gingerbread with j at | 
singerbread with ipecac in it; also rubber fiddles | pockets. The other fellows stared, but moved | his refractory pupil 


that shrieked so as almost to split the ears; also | slowly out, and in a few minutes the room was| “Piggy” walked slowly with his head down, 
thinking the matter over. It was just at sun- 


{patent pea-shooter, that carried farther and hit | emptied of all its occupants save the teacher and 

harder than any of the boys had ever used before. | the young yellow-haired giant. set, and the ground had a layer of light snow 

a= result of all this trickery and disorder The boys waited for a while round the door, | upon jt that he kicked with his feet as he strolled 
4s, that the teacher grew thinner, paler and | thinking that “Pigey” would soon come out, or} along. All was calm and beautiful, and here 

More anxious every day, and the farmers be- | that some fun would repay them for stopping, | and there was acolumn of blue smoke that arose 


acl: 7 4 , : | : . 
fan to ask if it wasn’t about time there was a | but all was still in the school-room save the | from some cottage fire. 
| “What if he should die!” thought “Pigyy,”’ 


ss and some one placed over the school | voice of the teacher, who seemed to be talking. 
Who could rule the boys and teach them some-| He was talking. He told “Piggy” what he had stopping suddenly. 


thing. 3 
As he did this his ear caught the sound of a 


night without saying another word—for he did | 


| hoped to do when he came to the school,—that 


| and then offered to go home with him. But the| “Piggy” wanted to shut his eyes, for he knew 
what was coming, but he could not. He saw 


the horse leap upon the schoolmaster and strike 
him down with his fore-feet. 

In a second more he reached the animal and 
gave a terrible blow upon his head, and then 
leaped and caught him by the nostril with one 
hand, and by the forelock with the other, and 
held on like a barnacle. The horse was stunned 


| fora moment, then he reared and plunged wildly, 
but “Pigey” still clung to him. 


The other boys, now thoroughly frightened, 
rushed to the scene of conflict. Two men, with 
sticks in their hands, were hurrying to the res- 
euc. Would “Piggy” hold? Could he stand 
that terrible shaking? Brave “Piggy!” Glori- 
ous “Piggy!” How he knit his sturdy hand in 
that horse’s mane! How he shut his teeth 
together! How he hugged up to that awful 
head! How he looked to see if help were coming 
even while he was being flung in the air and 


| threshed here and there like a flail! 


One of the men came up, and watching his 
opportunity, struck the fierce animal a heavy 


| blow just between his ears. This seemed to 


confuse him fora second. Then as he reared 
again, a noose in a rope that was held by the 


One cold afternoon “Piggy” was asked to re- | he had wished to teach the boys a little of what prolonged shout from behind him. He listened. 
ure » in the school-room a few moments after | he knew, in order to make them more intelligent | He cate and wheeled around. 
so — had left. ; |and more useful in life. His time had been “What if those fools have let Thompson’s | 
ik dienes ‘ neg after school! The school | wasted, and his reputation asa teacher hope- | horse out at him!” he exclaimed aloud. | 
ay rsa ah " idea, and when time for dismissal | lessly injured. The disappointment he had suf- He instantly ran to a fence near by, and 
rice r= every one of the fellows got up and} fered, his anxiety for the school and his morti- throwing himself over it, tore off at the top of | 
nd- Pg out, “Piggy” among them. The| fication at his inability to do the scholars 00d, | his speed across a pasture. He passed one field 
pets psoas looked at him. j owing to their insurbordination, had so dis- 
at bs mehow “Pigey” did not forget that look. | heartened and depressed him that his life seemed 
vide impressed him for some reason; what, he could | a burden—he almost wished he could die. Thus laughter. 


ds ee On the way home one of the} he talked for half an hour. Gradually there 
ie- : ro — hk ___ | Tose in “Pigey’s’”’ heart a’ sense of remorse and 
Pht iggy,’ let’s play him another trick, | shame. He began to examine his own conduct, 

on we 7 eee that it isn’t safe to tell | and to see it in its true character. How mean 
tien “ ny) — after school. Come, can’t you | and contemptible it appeared! He now remem- 
Of somethin’ ? bered that he had noticed how pale the teacher 








and then another. The shouts grew louder and | other man was fortunately thrown over his fore- 


louder, and mingled with them were screams of | legs, drawn tightly, and in 1 moment the say- 
age animal was thrown to the ground. Ina 








“They’ve done it!’ he gasped, as he came in| second more the other man seized his head and 
| sight of the Thompson pasture. This was a/ sat upon it, holding him firmly. 

large piece of enclosed land of twenty acres. The | “Pigey” had let go his hold, and rolled away 
teacher had been accustomed to go across it di-| a few feet on the snow, lying there motionless, 
| agonally, so as to shorten the distance to his He looked like a bundle of rags. Wis clothing 
_ boarding-house. was torn; his body was bruised; and when they 
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picked him up, he was so exhausted that he | 
could hardly stand. | 

He had saved the schoolmaster’s life. The} 
teacher was severely injured, but not fatally. | 

In about a fortnight they were both at school 
wain. The morning they appeared, there was a| 
general shout as they entered the school-room | 
together. You may be sure there were no one | 
calls, no stamping, no impudence, no laughing. | 
The teacher was paler than ever, but full of con- | 
fidence. He felt sure that the almost trazical | 
event, by which his life had been endangered, 
would convert his troublesome school into an or- 
derly one. A moment after the school had been 
called to order “Pixgy”’ arose and asked the 
teacher if he might be allowed to address the 
scholars. Permission was of course given, and 
he turned and said,— 

“Now look here, fellers, let’s have no more 
shines! I’ve come back to behave myself, and 
to get some larnin’, and I’m going to do it. 
The teacher knows more than wedo. It aint fair 
to him, nor to any on us who wants to study, 
to cut up as we’ve done. Nobody can’t study, 
the way things have been goin’ on. I’m goin’ 
to stop foolin’ for one. If you’re agreed to it, 
allright; but if any of you aint, I’m the chap 
to stand by the master. One thing is sartain, 
if any of you fellers don’t mind him, Vl lick 
him till he does. But there’ll be no need of 
that. You mean to do right, and we’ll all on 
us see who'll beat in studyin’ and in recitin’.”’ 

While we cannot say much in commendation 
of “Pigey’s” rhetoric, or of his method of enfore- 
ing his appeal, we can honor his manly conduct 
toward his teacher, and his good intentions, and 
so did the school. The result was that the next 
examination drew in visitors until the house was 
crowded. The excellence of the scholars in their 
studies, their orderly conduct, and respectful, 
almost tender treatment of their pale, careworn 
teacher, became the “town talk.” 

One old farmer was heard to say, “Wal, I de- 
clare! Who’d have believed it? We used to have 
the very wust school in all these parts; but since 
that are Pete Luce saved the teacher’s life, it does 
beat all! Pete did more for our boys round 
here when he done that, and stood up for the 
master, than all the preachin’ in the meetin’- 
huss. He did! But that are Mr. Damon is a 
master hand at teachin’, aud no mistake.” 


4 
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For the Companion, 
WHAT CAME OF IT 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
As Lillian was sitting at the south window 
one afternoon, she saw several of her school- 
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fruit, in whose velvety bloom was concentrated 
the sunshine of many asummer day; a trellis 
covered with grape-vines, with purple clusters 
peeping through the broad green leaves; and 
far in the distance stretched a growth of woods, 
splendid in autumn hues, but relieved at inter- 
vals by groups of pine and hemlock. 


Presently Lillian saw a humming-bird hover- 


ing over the nasturtion-bed; and, as slie watched 
it ndmiringly—now balancing itself in the air, 
now hiding itself in one of the brilliant blos- 
soms—she suddenly became aware that another 
pair of eyes were fixed upon it with equal ad- 
miration. They were those of Lion, the great 
yellow cat, who had been for some seconds 
creeping stealthily nearer and nearcr the bed, 
and when Lillian observed him, was crouching 
for a spring. 

Quick as thought she opened the door, caught 
the cat in her arms, and curried him into the 
house, alternately caressing him and boxing his 
ears. 

“Pve saved the little humming-bird, so that’s 
one good thing that’s come of my staying at 
home,”’ 


down to the other side of the account. 
for Aunt Miriam. 


leave a message for her,” said Lillian. 

“Well, [don’t know. I came to gather the 
peaches. I told her I’d be along some day this 
week, and this is the first chance I’ve had. I'm 
sorry she’s gone, though, for I don’t know when 
I can come again—don’t know’s I can at all.” 

“T guess vou’re Dennis Stone,” said Lillian. 

“T guess I be,” said the lad, smiling. 

“Why, then, Pll get the baskets, and you can 
go on just as though my aunt was here,” said 
Lillian, “for I’m sure that would be her wish.” 

“All right then,” said Dennis, and ina few 
minutes he had mounted one of the trees, and 
was hard at work. 

“How glad I am I was here!’ said Lillian to 
herself, ‘for I heard Aunt Miriam say she want- 
ed to make her preserves this week. How dis- 
appointed she would have been if Dennis had 
gone away again! So there’s another good 
thing that’s come of my staying at home.” 

While Lillian was under the trees, watching 
Dennis, 2 man with a tin-peddler’s cart drove 
up to the gate and looked over the fence. 

“How d’y’ do, Miss Lillian? Don’t know who 
Iam, do you?” 

“Why, yes; you’re Mr. Carrigan. My aunt 
is expecting you to come and mend the pump 
to-morrow morning.” 





mates coming toward the house with baskets on 
theirarms. They also saw her, and beckoned for 
her to come out, pointing significantly at their 
baskets; so she ran to the door, and they told 
her that they were going chestnutting, and had 
come for her to go with them 

“LT wish T could. I like it ever 
much,” said Lillian; “but Aunt Miriam has 
gone out and left me to keep house.” 


should so 


“Never mind that; the house will keep itself,” 


said a laughing girl, named Kate Powers. 
“Come, get your hat and basket.” 

“Tean’t, for Aunt Miriam never likes to leave 
the house alone.” 

“For goodness’ sake! what does she expect 
will happen?” said Mary Pope. “Is she afraid 
it will run away?” 

“LT don’t know what she’s afraid of, but she 
charged me to stay right here; she said there 
was no knowing what might happen.’”’ 

“Isn’t your aunt just a little mite odd—not to 
sav whimsical?” asked Kate Powers. 

“T don’t know any thing about that; but she’s 
my aunt, and [ought to do as she tells me,” 
said Lillian. 

“Good little girl! 
merit,” said Kate. 

“T dare say Lillian is quite right,” said Mary 
Pope. ‘So, if she’s really made up her mind, 
we'll go on without her.” 

“Good-by. Hope you'll have a fine time,” 
said Lillian, cheerily, though as she went slow- 
ly back into the house, she could not help won- 
dering if her aunt was not a little unreasonable, 
to sav the least. 

“Of course it’s right for me to obey her,” said 
she, “but TH just keep watch of every thing 
that happens, and sce if I might not just as well 
have been off in the woods with the girls as 
shut up here all by myself.” 


She shall have a reward of 


So she resumed her station by the south win- 
dow, which overlooked the carden, for, although 
the glory of summer had departed, there were 
still many objects of beauty for the eye to rest 
there was the nasturtion-bed, close be- 

neath the window, all aflame with blossoms; 
, there were golden sunflowers, keeping guard at 
the kitchen-door; peach trees laden with late 


upon; 


“I'll do it to-day, instead, if it’s all the same 
jto her. Got through sooner than I calculated, 
und must be on my way home to-night. Old 
ady’s well, I hope?” opening the gate. 

“Quite well, sir, but she’s gone away.” 

“Gone away! Well, that is unfortunate. 
lon’t know when I shall be along again.” 

“She wants it done very much,” said Lillian. 
| Can’t vou come to-morrow ?” 

“Couldn’t nohow,” said he, decidedly. “But 
look a-here now. What’s to hinder my going to 
work on it this afternoon? You can wait on 
me, can’t you?” 
| “If you'll tell me what to do,” said Lillian, 
| Agreed,” said he, going to his cart for the 
necessary tools. 

“But, Mr. Carrigan, I’m a 

“Afraid of what, Miss Lillian? 
| aunt won’t like it?” 


r 


I 


ae—-_ 


“Ono! I’m sure she’ll like it very much; but 
Will it take a great 


I’m afraid I can’t pay you. 


| deal of money a 

| “Never mind the pay,’ 
| laughing. 
' next time. 


thing. 


“The third good thing that’s come of my be- 
I wonder what Kate Powers would 


ing here. 
say now?” thought she. 


She stood under the trees and talked with Den- | herself down in a chair by the window. 
nis a little while, and then straved off to the 


grape-vine, followed by Lion, who having los 
the humming-hird, had ceased to feel any inter 
est in the nasturtion-bed. 


She had been engaged some fifteen minutes 


eating grapes and playing with puss, when she 


heard a noise in the barn, like that of some per 
son pounding with a hammer. 
that Mr. Carrigan had not left the house, anc 


‘open it, nor would she have dared to if she could; 


said she to herself; “but if Lion could | 
have had his say, he would probably have set it 


By-and-by a lad came to the door and inquired | 


“She’s gone away, but maybe you'd like to} 


Afraid your 


said Mr. Carrigan, 
“ll settle that with the old lady 
She and I have dealings, you know.” 
| So Lillian showed the tinman the way to the 
| kitchen. and when he was fairly at work she re- | 
turned to the garden, telling him she should 
look in once in a while to see if he wanted any | 


She was sure 


but there were sundry cracks, where she micht | 
peep in and find out who this intruder was She 
went to the barn, and pressed her face close to 
one of these cracks, but although she could see 
inside quite distinetly, no One Was there, and yet 
the raps continued. 

Then she remembered that there was a small 
door in the rear of the stable, which she could 
open without difficulty; so she ran round to it, | 
| lifted the wooden latch and peeped in. The 
| cause of the disturbance was plain enough now, | 
j for there was Billy, the old white horse, down 
}on the floor, kicking with all his might. Why | 
he should lie there and kick she could not tell, 
but she was sure something must be wrong, so | 
she went to the house and told Mr. Carrigan, | 
who threw down his tools, saying,— 

“He’s got cast,” and ran to the barn, calling 
to Dennis, who followed him speedily. 

“The stall’s too narrow. We must knock the | 
partition down,” said he. “Where’s the axe?” | 
“T know,” said Lillian, showing Dennis the 

way to the woodshed, where the axe was kept. 

Then he and Mr. Carrigan tore away the par- | 
tition, and the old horse helped himself up, a| 
good deal more frightened than hurt. 

“Lucky you found him just as you did, for | 
he’d ’a’ choked himself to death with the halter | 
in ten minutes more,” said Mr. Carrigan to Lil- | 
| lian. 

“And lucky we were right here on the spot, 
too,”’ said Dennis. 

It Was almost sunset when Mr. Carrigan and 
Dennis had finished their work, and Lillian was 
once more left alone. In looking back over the 
events of the afternoon, she said to herself,— 

“T thought Aunt Miriam was unreasonable to 
make me stay here alone, but if I had not been 
here, old Billy would have been killed, the pump 
wouldn’t have been mended, and the peaches 
wouldn’t have been picked, and Lion would 
have eaten the humming-bird!” 

Moral.—Iit’s always safe to do right, whether 
you sce the reason for it or not. 
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WHAT THE DIAMOND RING BE- 
CAME. 


By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“Berries, ma’m?” and a timid face looked into 
the window where Mrs. Willis was hard at work. 
Chairs stood in groups, tables held miscellaneous 
articles, and soapsuds pervaded all the atmos- 
phere. 

In the midst of the hurly-burly produced by 
house-cleaning, stood the matron, her sleeves 
rolled up over shapely arms, her dress panniered 
after a novel and effective fashion of her own, 
scrubbing, scouring, and, I am obliged to say, 
sometimes scolding. The day was warm for the 
season—the early part of October—and Mrs. 
Willis, who had determined to be ahead with 
her fall cleaning, perspired uncomfortably, and 
; consequently worked at a disadvantage. 

Her daughter was also intently at work, but, 
| as she confined herself to the small statues, elass 
vases, and trifles that adorn hanging-shelves and 
brackets, and, furthermore, as she was daintily 
dressed in a dark linen~ gown and a pretty 
frilled apron, it may be safely concluded that 
she was not avery efficient helpmate. The fact 


a small and idle boy, who contrived to be gone 
more than half his time on errands, somebody 
must be dressed to receive visitors when they 
came. 

It is a fact in the experience of most people, 
that, when least expected, perhaps least wanted, 
some gossipping friend is sure to callin; but 
here it was near twelve o’clock, and no one had 
yet disturbed them till this child put her plain, 
freckled face in at the window, with the simple 
| question,— 
| “Berries, ma’m?” 
| “Berries,” and Mrs. Willis stopped work; “I 
| don’tknow. IT thouzht berries were almost gone. 

Suppose we take some, Deedy. They would be 
good with milk for supper. What’s the price, 
child?) O dear, I am so tired!” and she threw 








“lve been selling them for fifteen cents, ma’m, 


chance. 
sure she will work well. 
of the day, or you will be ill to-morrow.” 


ly; “you have only to look 


was that, as they had no servant just now, save | 


a 


| be to help you if you would give me ever so little 
money for it. 
| shake carpets. 


Tecan serub, and wash paint, and 
I’m very strong.” 
By this time Delia Willis had come with 


quaint blue dish which held the fruit. 


“Now, mamma,” she said, “here’s a good 
The girl looks strony, and you may be 
Take her for the rest 


“T’ve a great mind to,” said the weary woman, 


with a sigh; and then she added, in a low voice, 


“T would if we had not suffered so from thieves; 


| but this child looks honest.” 


“Pm sure she’s honest,” said Delia, confident. 
at her face. Shall] 
say come in? Do let me.” 

“Yes, she might as well,” was the response; 
and in another moment the girl had hung her 
limp sun-bonnet on a twig outside the door, and 
stood before them, ready for her task. 

‘How pleasantly and easily she works!” said 
Delia; ‘it’s a comfort to see her.” 

Just then somebody called ‘Mrs. Willis!” 
The inevitable neighbor had come. It was only 
for a recipe, however, which was given to her 
from the window; but Delia noticed that at 
sound of the voice the child started and changed 
color. 

“Ts your name Willis?” she asked, presently, 

“Yes,” replied Delia; “why?” 

“Nothing much, miss,” said the girl; but both 
face and voice were troubled. 

“What is your name?” asked Delia, rezarding 
her curiously. 

“Julia Hay,” responded the other, without 
lifting her eyes. “Mother‘and we haven’t lived 
here long. We moved outer the city fust of the 
summer.” 

“We haven’t been here long, either,”’ said De- 
lia, carefully inspecting a vase of bohemia ware 
as she wiped it with her soft duster. “What 
does your father do for a living?” 

“Father!” exclaimed the child, with an odd 
twinkle in her eyes; “how odd that sounds! 
Father died afore I was born.”’ 

“O, indeed! then you have only your mother?” 
“My mother and my sister,” was the reply. 
“My mother makes tidies and things for the 
shops. I help her when I aint out selling berries. 
We’ve got a good many very nice ones in our 
yard. Sometimes mother takes in washing, but 
she’ never likes to leave sister alone, so slie’d 
ruther knit or sew.” 

Just then Mrs. Willis returned to her work, 
and in a short time the neat little sitting-room 
rejoiced in its usual order. 

“We had better take the front room up stairs, 
now she is here,” said Mrs. Willis, surveying the 
result with a satisfied eye; and up stairs they 
went, where the willing child worked handily 
and rapidly with her strong hands. 

“What a treasure you are!” said the gratified 
woman, as she felt the burden of her labor roll- 
ing off. “I should like to have you with me all 
the time.” 

“Mother don’t take kindly to the notion of my 
living out,”’ said the girl, gravely. ‘‘Sometimes 
I think I should like to, it would be such a help 
to them; but”’—and in the act of pulling the 
carpet, where a stubborn tack held it too firmly, 
she went suddenly against a small escritoire, and 
it fell with a crash to the floor. 

Delia, who was down stairs, came running "p 
with a frightened face. Julia let go the carpet, 
| and crouched down, hiding her face in her hands. 
Mrs. Willis was very angry. 

“O mother, it’s broken all to pieces; but it can 
be mended, can’t it?” queried Delia, pitying the 
poor, startled child. 

“Mended! I might have known somethin< 
would happen! and your father thinks so much 
of that picce of furniture, because it has heen 0 
the family so long. Now you see the mischief 
you have done!” she added, turning to the child, 
whose hands had fallen, and who looked up * 
her with staring, pitiful cyes. “You can £0 
home; there’s no use trying to repair the ms 
chief; it can’t be done.” 

“O mother!” cried Delia, loudly and quickl’, 
and down on her knees she went, among tle 
frarments of wood and broken glass. = 

“What in the world are you doing, Deeds? 
her mother asked, sharply. 

“See, see!” eried the young girl, rising with 





t| but these are the last; you may have the two 
| quarts for twenty cents.” 

“Plltake them. Deedy, go bring adish. 
,; my hands ache! I do wish I had some help 
The girl was looking steadily at Mrs. Willis. 


In her eyes one might read sympathy, for the 


How 
” 


1 | face was very pale. 


there was Dennis still picking peaches, as she | noticed the intent gaze. 


had left him. Who, then, was in the barn, and | 
| what right had any one there without asking | ing of? That you have not charged enough for 
' 


permission ? 
The large door was shut, and she could no 


your berries?” 
t 





little woman had undertaken too much, and her | toward the door. 
Mrs. Willis smiled as she 


“Well, child,” she asked, “what are you think- 


“O, no’m! I was thinking of how glad I should “How very strange! 


something in her hand that in the sunshine 
seemed to take a hundred hues; ‘your lost dia- 
mond! The diamond ring that cost that ue 
| thine her place and her character! O mother: 
| The little work-girl had been moving slowly 
At sound of this cry, howeveh 
she stood still, but, though the tears were rolling 
down her cheeks, a strange light shone = her 
face. 

“Why, so it is!’ exclaimed Mrs. Willis, take 
ling the costly ornament from Delia’s hand. 
And that desk ¥* 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





searched from top to bottom! Where in the| never be unhappy about it again, but try and | but a few spoonfuls left. I then let the fire go down, | 


world could it have been hidden?” 


| get well, and we who made you suffer will do but there remained heat enough in the stone arch to 


“Did you say a diamond ring?” asked the girl, | every thing for your comfort. Mamma told me “ty up the remaining water. Larry was looking | 


coming slowly forward. “And your name is 
Willis, too. O Nan, poor, poor Nan!” 
“What do you 


face, the other with pallid cheeks. 
“Pidn’t you think that ring was stolen?” | 
asked the child, pointing her round, stubbed 
finger toward the shining bauble. | 
“Why, ves, certainly I did,” replied Mrs. Wil- 
lis. ‘“‘We searched the house, and it could not 
be found. I knew [had put itin this escrifoire.”’ | 
“And so you made our poor Nan suffer! O, it 
was bitter cruel!” said the child, indignant tears 
shining in her eyes. 
“Your poor Nan!” said Mrs. Willis. 
ves, the girl’s name was Nancy.” 
, “And you had her taken off to the station- 
house, and threatened with the jail—our poor, 
delicate Nan, that never stole a pin. If I’d’a’ | 
| 


“Why, 


known it was you,” she added, in a transport of | 
anger, ‘“‘I’d never stayed another minute in this | 
house, no, not if you’d covered my hands with 
gold-pieces.” | 

“Why, child,” exclaimed Mrs. Willis, her eves | 
like stars, “how did I know? How could I tell?! 
The girl, if she was any thing to you, is inno- 
cent, and I will make what reparation I can; but 
she was the last person seen in the room before 
the ring was missed, and she acted strangely 
while under suspicion. I am very sorry now, of 
course.” 

“O mamma, it’s dreadful!’ exclaimed Delia, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks. “It would | 
almost kill me to be accused of such a crime; | 
and she was such a pretty, innocent-looking girl, 
too. Don’t you know at the time I said it wasn’t 
possible she could have stolenit? And to think 
itwas in that horrid old desk! I’m glad it’s 
broken to pieces! What relation was poor Nan- 
ny to you?” she asked, turning to the child. 

“She’s my half-sister, miss, but we never knew 
the difference—we two. She’s a great deal pret- 
tier and delicater than I ever was, or ever shall 
he; just as sweet as a snowdrop, and that’s what 
mother used to call her.’’ 

“Is that the one who is sick?” queried Delia. 

“Yes, miss; and we don’t think she'll ever cit 
well. After that time, her spirits left her, and 
when mother took her home, she'd sob and cry | 
almost all night, weeks at a time, till it seemed | 
as if her heart broke, mother said, and she just | 
grew white, and lost all taste for every thing, | 
and that’s just the way she is now. Mother, 
brought her out here ’cause the doctor said may 
be she’d git better in the country; but the hurt’s 
been so deep that I don’t suppose she’ll ever be 
well again. But I’m glad I’ve that news to tell 
her;” and she pointed to the ring again. “At 
least, she’ll know that now you know she isn’t a 
thief; and that’s what’s laid on her heart, and 
worn her out so,” she added, with a sob. 

‘ en poor child!’’ said Mrs. Willis, sorrow- 
nv, 

“O mother, the ring wasn’t worth that poor 
girl’s lifel How I wish we had never done any 
thing about it!’ 

“So do I, dear,” said her mother, with regret- 
fal emphasis, “but it cannot be helped now. 
We will go right over there if this little girl will 
tell us the way, and show her the ring, and say 
how sorry we are. I shall never in my life be 
quick to accuse any one again, no matter how 
much circumstances may be against one. Come, 
child, will you take us to your home?” 

The girl went willingly, and introduced Mrs. 
Willis and her daughter to the homely, hard- 
working mother, who wept tears of joy when she 
heard their errand, but shook her head as they 
talked hopefully of Nanny’s recovery, now that 
suspicion was removed, and her character prov- 
en unstained. 

“You shall sec her, ladies, and jndge for your- 
self,” she said, opening a door, where from a low 
hed, a face so wan, and white, and etherial looked 
ont upon them with its great violet eves, that 
Mrs. Willis broke down, sobbing and saying that 
she could not go in. 

But Delia, who had always believed in the 
cirl’s innocence, took the ring, and, going up to 
the hedside, knelt down and kissed the colorless 
cheek. 

“Do you remember me, dear?” she asked. 

“I seem to,” replied the fechle voice. 

“Do yon see this?’ and Delia held up the 
beantiful, shining ring. The sick girl gasped. 
A wave of rich color surged up into her white 
cheeks, over her white brow; but she said noth- 
ing, only looked at Delia 

“Yes, dear, the ring is fonnd, and by a stranze 
Providence. It must have rolled into some crack, 
or secret drawer, perhaps, and we never should 
have known, if in working for us your sister had 
not broken the desk—not carelessly, but, I be- 





mean, child?” mother and | closed her eyes. She might have been praying, 
daughter both exclaimed, the one with a flushed | for the thin lips quivered, and down under her 
| long lashes rolled the grateful tears. 


| sick girl under her charge, sending her nourish- 
ing food, and when she grew a little stronger, 


| occasions be trusted. 


| anxiously into the pail. 

“Where's your salt?” he said, rather disappointed- 
ly, when the last little whiff of steam had passed 
away. 

We both stared at the bottom of the pail. 
covered with a dark film. 

“That can’t be salt!’ said Larry. 

I took off the pail and set it between us, on the 
ledge; and then Larry, with his knife-blade, scraped 

giving her many a pleasant ride, while Delia sed on Sem vane Sie mee soles on one 
teentod Nap-dilse a ateenn: we shook it down on one side. There was quite a 
: little heap—two spoonfuls, I should think. It looked 

But she never became strony again. Mrs. 


Bicibe: ‘ like dirt. | 
Willis and Delia were ever at hand to befriend 


: “Taste of it,’’ said I. | 
her. Julia Hay was taken into Mrs. Willis’; “No, Try it yourself,’ Larry replied. “I don’t | 


to say so.” 
Nan clasped her pale hands together and 


It was 


Mrs. Willis kept her word, almost taking the 


| family, and grew up not unpolished, yet a most just like the looks of it.” | 


faithful and efficient servant, who could on all 
And to the mistress of the 
household the diamond ring was always a sacred 
reminder and reprover. 


I touched it with the end of my finger and then | 
tasted it. | 

“That's salt, sure enough!” I exclaimed. | 

“Is it?” said Larry. ‘Well, I must say that it’s 
the queerest-looking salt that Lever saw. I always 

| thought salt was white.” 

“So did I. But black or white, that is certainly 
salt.” 

Larry tasted of it. 

“Salt, sure,” said he. 
it so black?” 

We afterwards concluded that the black color was 

CHAPTER IX, from the smoke and cinders that fell into it. 

Plans to Get Salt—Boiling Down Sea-Water To prove it still farther, we started up the fire and 
Over a Moss-Fire—A Tedious Job— Black boiled nine eggs. The salt made them far more 
Salt!—A Salt-Vat—A Night Alarm—Sun Salt. | palatable. 

There was, from the four or five quarts of water 
we had boiled away, as much salt as we could put 
into one of the match-boxes. Perhaps there were 
| three ounces of it. 
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For the Companion. 
SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 


By C, A. Stephens, 


“But I wonder what makes 





| [A gallon of sea-water contains about four ounces 
| of salt; a barrel not far from eight pounds.]} 
| But it took nearly a third of it to make our eggs 
|salt enough to be palatable, and it was easy to see 
| that if we used the same amount at every meal, all 
| the salt obtained by that three hours’ boiling would 
| not last us more than ore day. It is not surprising, 
| therefore, that when we thought of the labor it had 
| cost to get it, we felt discouraged. 
| “Is it best totry to get enough to last a fortnight?” 
| Larry questioned. “It would take us three days.” 
“But we never could eat fresh meat—our game, 


Sv , a é |you know—without salt,” I said. 
a» rs vf : | “Yes; but only think of the moss to be lugged!” 
4 = ‘ = - | 


Da TAT 


sighed Larry. 
| I remembered hearing it said that it would make 
anybody sick to go without using salt for any length 
“Can we contrive no means of obtaining salt?” | of time. 
asked Larry, in a confident tone. haps we had better commence boiling water again. 
The question puzzled us, as we sat there about our So we quite resolutely began to collect the moss 
smutty arch and smoked pail, but we both believed | from the hollow. Aftera while we thought of an 
that some means could be found. improvement. Taking the sail, we spread it upon 
“How do they make salt at home?” Larry asked. | the ground, and piled the moss upon it ina great 
I had heard that the salt which is obtained at | heap; then, taking it up by the corners, we carried 
Turk’s Island comes from salt mines. it down to our fire-place. By keeping steadily at 
“It isn’t likely that we can find a salt mine round | Work in this manner during the rest of the after- 
here,” Larry remarked. ‘But does all the salt we | noon, we collected a huge pile, nearly ten feet high, 
use at home come from Turk’s Island?” | and, at least, three rods long. 
It didn’t seem probable. | Then for nearly two days we patiently, but not 
“But there's plenty of salt in the sea, Larry,” I without some complaints and grumbling, kept our 
continued. | pail over a blazing fire, and the water boiling. On 
“Yes,” said he, looking off across the bay. “That's | the afternoon of the second day, we accidentally let 
the reason the water isn’t fit for use; and why we had | the fire go out; and acloud coming over the sun, it 
to go out to that little spring in the hollow to drink , Was nearly three hours before we could again kindle 
last night, instead of drinking on the shore. But it up. Larry had set the pail on one of the rocks, 
let’s go now and get some more eggs. We ought to | near the arch. When he put it down it contained 
take a dozen or two with us, for we may not os able | about three pints of the brine, very salt; but we 
to get other food very soon.” were nota little surprised to find, on taking it up to set 
So we climbed the crags, and for the next two | it over the fire again, that nearly half the brine was 
hours were busy with our pail and pole, scooping off | gone. Ithought it must have leaked out, and exam- 
eggs, wherever we could spy them. Further along | ined the rock carefully, but it was not wet. 
the cliffs, beyond the moss hollow, the sea-fow! flew | 
up by hundreds, gannets, ducks, gulls and the black | Knew water to dry away so fast before.” 
—. By ew and reaching with our scooper, | It was quite a mystery to us, 
we obtained twenty eggs. This rapid evaporation, or drying up, of the wa- 
“Haven’t you heard the word ‘sea-salt’ used, when a: in their coll’ wes owing to ite containing 80 
folks were speaking of salt?” Larry asked. | much salt. Salt assists evaporation.) 
I did not remember. 
“Well, I have,” he said; “and that, it seems to me, | exclaimed Larry. 





When I told Larry this, he said that per- 





tion is, how do they get it?” 
“Boil the water until the water has all boiled away, | 8un and let the warm rays do the work. 
perhaps,” I said. } 


| 


“Must have dried up,” Larry said; “but I never 


“Why, this most as fast as we can boil it away!” 
“If it will dry up like that, I 
must mean salt made from sea-water. But the ques- don’t think we need work ourselves to death over 
this moss-fire. We might just set out the pail in the 


When he said that, it came into my mind that I 
“Yes; they could do that,” replied Larry, “just as | had heard that salt was sometimes made on the sea- 
they do sap to get sugar. Up in the town where I | shore, by pumping the water into vats and letting it | relieved. Larry drew his bow, and going along the 








“Of course he will!’ exclaimed Larry, confidently. 
“He has given us fire, and he will give us salt, if we 
only give him the chance.”’ 

But the water in the vat did not dry away very 
rapidly. Nor was it more than half gone by night. 
We had intended to take up our journey the next 
morning, but now concluded to stay another day, 
till the water in the vat had evaporated. 

I shall never forget that night! It had come in 
foggey and cloudy. We had snuggled under our sail 
and had been asleep once, I think, when a strange 
noise startled us. Larry started up on his elbow, 
and Jack growled. It was a noise like the low, 
deep bellowing of a bull. 

Bur-ur-ur-ur!) Bur-ur-vr-ur!) Bur-r-r-r-r! 

Then came sounds, like the quick snorts of a scared 
horse. 

The waves swashed on the shingle; and the damp 
mists drove into our faces; but we could distinctly 
hear these ominous noises. 


“O, what can it be!’ L whispered. “Is it a mad 


bull?” 
“No,” said Larry. ‘There are no cattle round 
here, I don’t know what it is. Some savage ani- 


| mal, I should think.” 

The sounds grew louder and more frightful. Either 
the beast was coming nearer, or else the wind had 
freshened suddenly. 

Larry sprang up and fumbled hurriedly for his 
| bow and arrows. 

“It’s coming!” he exclaimed to me. 
more than twenty rods off. Get up and take your 
bow, quick! We must run or fight!" 

“Let's run, then,’ I said. ‘Let's climb up among 
the crags. What's the use to try to fight with only 
these bows and arrows." 

Jack was barking and growling. 
that he, too, seemed frightened. 
Larry caught up the sail. 

“Take your coat!” he cried. “Keep hold of your 
bow and arrows! We'll take to the crags!" 

Of he went, stumbling over the rocks; and I 
hurried after him. 

The terrible noises were certainly approaching. 
We ran blindly to where we had previously climbed 
the cliffs—as near as we could guess; for it was very 
dark and misty. By dint of hard climbing we got 
up at last; though it makes me shudder even now to 
think how I pitched and slipped about on the steep, 
wet ledges. Gaining the top, we ran for a number 
of rods to the westward; for the noises had come 
from along the beach to the east. They seemed to 
be drawing near where our camp had been. 

“They smell our tracks,” Larry said; and fearing 
that they did, we ran back from the top of the crags, 
inland, as fast as we could, for nearly a quarter of a 
mile, as I should think. 

Then we listened. The creature, or creatures, did 
not seem to have climbed the crags. So we sat down 
behind a great rock and listencd. We could still 
hear the noises at intervals. I cannot describe what 
a dreadful night we passed there in the fog and dark- 
ness. We had not the slightest idea what it was 
{that had come along the coast. From the sounds 
we felt sure it was some horrible monster. Larry 
kept saying that it must be a great sea-serpent, such 
as the sailors used to tell about. 

It grew light at last. Meanwhile the noises had 
gradually ceased, But not till broad daylight did 
we venture out from our hiding-place. At length 
Larry took his bow and arrows and stole along, 
cautiously, toward the top of the crags. I as cau- 
tiously followed him. 

“I’m determined to see what it is,’ he said. 

Coming near the brink of the cliff, he peeped over 
and stared a long while. I knew by the looks of his 
face that he saw something. Then he beckoned to 
me. I crept upand stole a glance over the rocks, 
Down on the shingle, about a hundred yards to the 
east of our camp lay three huge black bodies! 

“There they are!’’ Larry whispered. ‘Tremend- 
ous great things, aren’t they? But they haven’t any 
legs. They never could climb up here. They've 
nothing but flippers, like seals. And they look like 
seals, only they’re immensely larger.” 

I should think that their bodies were all of twelve 
feet long, perhaps fifteen; and they were very thick. 
They had large, white tusks, and very long, stiff, 
| bristly whiskers. 

[This creature must have beer the walrus, which 

are occasionally seen as far south as the coast of Lab- 

rador. Indeed, in the year 1839 one was captured on 
the coast of England.) 


When we saw that they had no legs, we felt greatly 


“It aint 


We thought 


| 





used to live, they used every spring to tap the maple 
trees, and make sugar of the sap. I don’t see why 
sea-water might not be boiled down in the same way 
to make salt. It has salt init. Let’s try it.” 

To make the experiment we must have fire anda 
kettle. Fora kettle, we took the tin pail; and for 
fuel, we brought moss—ten armfuls apiece. I noticed 
that the lens kindled fire a great deal quicker, now 
that it was toward noon, than it had in the morning. 
We set the pail over the fire, with about four quarts 
of sea-water in it, and soon had it boiling amida 
great roar and smother of moss-flame and smoke. I 
attended to the fire, for Larry soon had to bring 
more moss. Steam and black smoke flew up togeth- 
er, for the water boiled very fiercely; after a while, 
however, I learned how to keep it boiling with less 
flame, by feeding the fire more judiciously—for which 


in fuel. The smoke had almost suffocated me. 
For more than an hour the waterin the pail 





lieve, through God's providence. Nowyon must 


hour it evaporated fully one-half. 


evaporate. 


ment,” Larry remarked, when I mentioned this. 


want.” 


wasup. Larry, when I awoke, was dipping up wa 
ter with the pail. 
“What are you doing?” I said. 


salt-vat.’’ 
‘Where's that?” I asked, getting up. 
“Up here. Come on!” 





“If we only had a big vat we could try the experi- | gy, 
“Ifthe water was only about a quarter of an inch 
deep, I should not think it would take more than a| dropped his bow, and catching up a great stone 
day for it to dry up—and leave us all the salt we 


The next morning I slept till Jong after the sun 


rocks till he was directly above them, let an arrow 
It struck one of them on the back, but glanced 
+ | harmlessly off. In fact, the animal paid no attention 
to it farther than to stir uneasily. At that Larry 


which would have weighed ten or fifteen pounds, 
he tossed it over. It struck on the creature’s body 
with a prodigious thump! at which it swelled itself 
- | up and gave a loud, gruff snort! 

| Instantly the two others snorted and bellowed; 
| and then all three began waddling toward the water. 





“Making salt,” he replied. “Come and see my | Larry shouted; we both shouted and threw more 


| stones. The great brutes splashed heavily into the 
| sea, and getting off where the water was deep, disap- 
| peared one after the other. Nor did we see another 


“I followed him round to the top of the erags. | trace of them, though we watched for several hours. 


| A little back from the top, on the ledges, was a hol 


which the morning sun shone bright as fire. 


“Think he will do it?” said I, doubtfully. 








-| The rest of the day we spent in getting eggs along 


Larry must have been thankful, for he had to run to | lowing spot eight or ten feet across. Into this Lar-' the crags, and in the afternoon took a nap to make 
and from the fire as rapidly as possible to keep me | Ty had already turned two pailfuls of sea-water. up our lost sleep. 
The water stood in a broad, shallow puddle, al 


By sunset the water in our vat had dried away, 
}and Larry brushed up with his cap almost as much 


seemed scarcely to lessen in quantity at all. We| “You see what Iam doing,” said Larry, turning | more salt as we had got by boiling. This sun-salt 
were not discouraged, however. During the next |in the third pailful. “I’m going to let the sun make | was beautifully white and flaky. It did not look at 
After that it, the salt for us.” 
| evaporated still faster, and before long there were | 


all like the sooty salt we had made by boiling water 
lin the pail. We couldn’t think of mixing them 
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together, and so tied up each by itself in separate | 
pockets of our overcoats. We saw our folly when 

we thought how we had sweat and worked over the 

moss fire. The sun had proved our friend, and had 

given us good gifts. 

On the following morning, after a hearty meal of 
eggs and salt, I set the cork and compass-needle, 
while Larry packed up and strapped the sail on 
Jack’s back as before. The course which we had de- 
cided to follow lay out past the rocky end of the 
mountain we had selected for our landmark. We 
followed the crags along the shore, and at the bend | 
of the bay climbed up the cliffs and struck off inland, | 
little dreaming what was before us. 

[Salt is made by the evaporation of se 
the sun at many places along the At 
and also at the subterranean salt |: 
N.Y. No less than seven million b 
factured at the latter place every year. 

Salt can also be procured from sea-water by freez- 
ing. In this process the salt is exeluded from the 
ice and deposited on the bottom of the vat. No salt 
is found in ice.) 


water in 
c seaboard, 

yracuse, 
‘Is are manu- 
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SCAVENGER BIRDS. 

It is said that but for the seavenger birds, the 
lands of the tropics and the South could not be | 
inhabited. “If they failed fora single day,” is 
the strong language of Michelet, “the country 
would become a desert.” 

In indolent Africa thousands of villages de- 
pend upon them for purification. In drowsy 
America, south of Panama or Caraceas, they, 
swiftest of cleansers, must sweep out and purify 
the town before the Spaniard rises, ere the po- 
tent sun has stirred the careass and the mass of 
offal into fermentation. 

These scavengers are found in all the warm 
countries of the earth. When it is evenine-time 
in America, and the urubu, his dav’s work end- 
ed, replaces himself in the cocoanut tree, the 
minarets of Asia sparkle in the morning rays. 
Not less faithful than their American brothers, 
vultures, crows, storks, ibises, set out from their 


balconies on their various missions; some to the 
fields, to destroy the insect and the serpent; oth- 
ers, alighting in the streets of Alexandria and | 
Cairo, hasten to accomplish their task of munici- 
pal seavengering. Did they take the briefest hol- 
iday, the plague would soon be the only inhab- 
itant of the country. | 


Thus, in the two hemispheres, the great work 
of public health is performed with solemn and 
wonderful regularity. If the sun is punctual in 
fertilizing life, these seavengers are no less pune- 
tual in withdrawing from his rays the shocking 
spectacle of death. 

Seemingly, they are not ignorant of the impor- | 
tance of their functions. Approach them, and | 
they will not retreat. When they have received | 
the signal from their comrades, the crows, which | 
precede them and point out their prey, you will 
see the vultures descend in a cloud from one 
knows not whence, as if from heaven. 





ry 


Naturally solitary, and without communica- 


tion,—mostly silent—they flock to the banquet 
by the hundred, and nothing disturbs them. 
They never quarrel among themselves, and thev 
take no heed of the passer-by. They imperturb- 
ably accomplish their functions with a stern 
gravity, with decency and propriety; the corpse 
disappears, the skin remains. In a moment, as 
it were, a mass of animal matter that would | 
soon be putrid fermentation has vanished. | 

It is strange that the more odious they are to 
us, the more useful we find them. They always | 
seem hungry, and wear a hungry expression. | 
Let them devour a hippopotamus, and they still 
seem to be famishing. To the gulls—those mul- | 
titudinous vultures of the sea—a whale seems | 
but a reasonable morsel. As long as aught of | 
it remains, they remain; fire at them, and they 
return to it in the very mouth of vour guns. 

Nothing dislodges the vulture on the carcass 
of a hippopotamus. 

Devaillant killed one of these birds, which, 
when mortally wounded, still plucked away 
scraps of flesh. Was he starving? Not he. 
Food was found in his stomach weizhing six | 
pounds! 

Standing before them, you feel yourself in the 





presence of the ministers of death; but of death 
tranquil and natural, and not of murder. They 
are the agents of a beneficent chemistry, that | 
preserves the balances of life here below. They 
labor for us in a thousand places where we our- 
selves may never penetrate. We can clearly see 
their services in the town, but no one can meas- 
ure the full extent of their benefits in those des- | 
erts where the winds-are laden with the poison | 


| of death. 
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“Thou fool!” one answers; ‘‘lawyers, though so keen, 
ike shears, ne’er cut themselves, but what's be- 
tween!” 

There is too much truth for a mere jest in 
some of the piteous accounts of anxious clients, 
whose purses grew lighter daily, while their 
lawyers were making interminable delays and 
arguments. I remember seeing a picture long 
ago, illustrative of the uselessness of going to 
law, where plaintiff and defendant were franti- 


|eally pulling at the horns and tail of a cow, and 





In the fathomless forest, in the deep morasses, | 
under the impure shadow of mangoes and | 
mangroves, where ferment the corpses of two | 
worlds, dashed to and fro by the sea, the great } 
purifying army goes on the wings of air, and | 
woe to the inhabited world if their mysterious | 
and unknown toil for an instant ceased! 

In America these benefactors are protected by 
law. Egypt does more for them. She reveres 
and loves them. The ancient worship of these 
birds no longer exists, but they still receive the 
same hospitality in the wgions of the Nile and 
the desert as in the time of Pharaoh. Ask an 
Egyptian fellah why he allows himself to be in- 





fested and deafened by birds; why he endures 
the insolence of the crow, posted on his buffa- 
lo’s horn or his camel’s hump. He will answer 
nothing. To the bird every thing is lawful. | 
He knows that man lives only through the in- | 
strumentality of his winged protector. 

The universal sympathy of man with the 
harmless species of the anim! kingdom is one 
of the charms of the East. The West has its pe- 
enliar splendors, but the moral attraction of | 
Asia, with all her ignorance and superstition, 
lies in the unity between man and nature; where | 
the primitive alliance remains unbroken; where 
the animals are ignorant that they have cause to 
dread the human species. 

There is a gentle pleasure in observing this 
confidence between man and the birds, in seeing 
the inhabitants of the air come at the Brahmin’s 
call to eat out of his hand. 

“At Cairo,”’ says a traveller, “the level roofs 
of the houses are covered by a crowd of birds. 
Even the eagles sleep on the balconies of the 
minarets.” 

Conquerors from the West have never failed to 
turn into derision and ridicule this gentleness 
for animated nature. But destroy these ani- 
mals, and the ceuntry would be no longer habi- 
table. That which has saved India and Egypt 
through so many misfortunes, and preserved 
their fertility, is neither the Nile nor the Gan- 
ges, but the respect for animal life, the mildness 
and the gentle heart of man. 


eee 
JOKES UPON LAVW@®ERS. 


From the earliest times the lawyers have “had 
to take it,” as the boys say. Everybody who 
has a spark of wit delights to exercise it upon 
the members of this profession. Indeed, some 
of the wittiest savings against lawyers have been 
uttered by lawyers themselves, who never like to 
spoil a good joke even at their own expense. 

Sometimes two birds have been killed with one 
stone. It is said that there was once a dispute 
in the University of Cambridge, whether doc- 
tors in law or doctors in medicine should take 
precedence. The chancellor asked whether the 
thief or the hangman went first at an execution. 
On being told that the thief usually took the 
lead, ‘““Well, then,” said the chancellor, “let the 
lawyers have precedence, and the medical doc- 
tors be next in rank.” 

Here is a poetical shot at both professions: 


The doctor lives by sporting with our lives, 
And by our follies fed, the lawyer thrives. 





Some people cannot understand how two law- 
yers who contend so furiously against each oth- 
erin court should be friends. The following is 
levelled at the heads of those who feign hostility | 
in the way of business: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Two lawyers, when a knotty case was o'er, 

Shook hands, and were as good friends as before. 
“Zounds!” cries the losing client, ‘how came you 
To be such friends who were such foes just now?” 








| the lawyer, seated on a stool, was comfortably 
| milking the cause of the dispute! 


Listen to this 
poor fellow: 


My cause concerns nor battery nor treason; 

I sue my neighbor for this only reason, 

That laie three sheep of mine to pound he drove, 
This is the point the court would have you prove: 
Concerning Magna Charta you run on, 

And all the perjuries of old King John; 

Then of the Edwards and Black Prince you rant, 
And talk of John o’Stiles and John o’Gaunt; 
With voice and hand a mighty pother keep:— 
Now pray, dear sir, one word about the sheep! 





And the next epigram has not a cheerful mor- 
al for those who are having their wrongs made 
right by law. It is called “The Fatal Victory’ : 

Unhappy Chromes, neighbor to a pe 

Kept haif his sheep and fatted half deer; 

Each day his gates thrown down, his fences broke, 

Aud injured still the more, the more he spoke; 

At length resolved his potent foe to awe, 

And guard his right by statute and by law, 

A suit in chancery the wretch begun; 

Nine happy terms through bill and answer run, 

Obtained his cause—had costs, and was undone. 









Here is a very ancient one which seems to 
come in quite appropriately. It was written by 
Petronius Arbiter, who was a favorite of Nero’s 
until aceused by a rival of conspiracy, when he 

| 
was put to death. It is on partial judges: 

Law bears the name, but money has the power; 

The cause is bad whene’er the clients poor; 

Those strict-lived men that seem above our world, 

Are oft too modest to resist our gold. 

So justice, like all other wares, is sold, 

And the grave judge that nods upon the laws, 

Waked by a bribe, smiles and approves the cause. 








Here is an epigram that was written on a 
colored man who had been freed from slavery 
both in his native country and in that to which 
he fled for refuge, and who afterwards fell into 
the clutches of the law: 


Tn vain poor sable son of woe, 
Thou seek’st the tender tear; 

From thee, in vain, with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

From cannibals thou fledst in vain; 
Lawyers less quarter give; 

The first won’t eat you till you die,— 
The last will do’t alive. 

The last is to be an epigram, which is also an 
epitaph, evidently the work of a client who had 
suffered by the conduct of the lawyer who is 
thus disposed of: 

Here lies John Shaw 
Attorney-at-law; 
And when he died 
The devil cried, 
“Give us your paw, 
John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-law!” 
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A QUEER WEDDING. 


Of course all weddings are queer, but this was 
the queerest that has taken place for many years. | 
Readers of the Companion have already learned 
how the Emperor of China got his bride. Itwas 
something like a spelling-school, where one af- 
ter another is found deficient, and at last only one 
is left. The ceremonies of the marriage were 
quite as odd as the manner of selecting the 
bride. 

In China every thing is done by rule, and ev- | 
erybody believes in lucky and unlucky times. 
The Emperor never takes any important step | 
without first consulting the astrologers, who | 
pretend to study the stars and find out when it 
will be lucky for him to do it. They were re- 
quired to decide when would be a proper time 
for the wedding to take place, and they fixed 
upon the 16th day of October, and declared that 
the future Empress must start from her palace 
after midnight on the 15th, and arrive at the 
Emperor’s palace before two o’clock in the 
morning. 

In civilized countries a royal wedding is made 
the occasion of a great display, and everybody 
who can find room is allowed to witness it. That 
is not thewayin China. They make the display, 
but forbid any unauthorized person to see it un- 
der penalty of death. The government went so 
far as to ask the foreign ministers to prevent 
their countrymen from going outeof doors on the 
day of the wedding. One brigit newspaper cor- 
respondent was bold enough to get a good place, 
and he saw the whole of the procession, al- 
thouch the whole line was fenced in so that no 
person in the street should see. 

On the day before the ceremony the Emperor 
sent to his bride two tablets of gold, which had 
upon them a sort of certificate of marriage, and | 
raised the lady to the rank of Empress of China. | 
Late in the afternoon the bride’s procession ar- 
rived at her palace. About midnight it started. 
Tt was headed by a prince who carried in his 








hand the symbol of the Emperor's authority, 
Then came thirty white horses, in gold and vel 
low trappings, followed by a great many high 
dignitaries carrying banners, umbrellas with 
three covers, large fans on long poles, and gojq. 
en melons on red poles. 

At last came the imperial umbrella, followed 
by the bride’s chair, in which she sat. This chaiy 
is nothing more than a covered carriage, hut jt 
was very elegant, though simple. It was coy. 
ered entirely with yellow silk, and its top was jn 
the shape of a golden crown. By the side of the 
chair walked one of the astrologers, with a burn. 
ing stick in his hand. 

When the procession arrived at the palace, jt 
was met by the two Empresses, the wives of the 
Emperor’s father. When the chair had heey 
carried into one of the rooms, the Empresses eaye 
to the young bride some lumps of gold and sil- 
ver in each hand, and then, crossing her hands 
on her breast, she held a vase"full of grain, 
precious stones and other articles. She then 
stepped from the chair and sat down on a small 
golden saddle. All these ceremonies are sym- 
bolical,—that is, they have a meaning that js 
bevond the act. 

In the old times, as a Chinese went after his 
bride, he had to fight for her with her par 
ents, and if he conquered them, carried her 
home on the saddle before him. The Empress 
taking her seat on the golden saddle was an al- 
lusion to that old custom. It is said that when 


| the procession arrived at the palace, the Emperor 


had fallen asleep; but, considering his age, only 
fifteen, and the singular hour selected for the 
wedding, it is not very strange. When he was 
awakened he was behind time, and, as there were 
a considerable number of prayers to be said, he 
had to hurry through them as other boys do 
when they are sleepy. 

The remaining ceremonies of this wedding 
only the very highest people in the empire, and 
only a very few of them, were allowed to sce, 
and no one can guess what they were. But 
three days after the wedding, they were, by the 
rules made for such cases, obliged to appear in 
splendid garments. These dresses were made in 
Pekin, and were covered all over with pearls and 
precious stones. The cost of the two dresses was 
nearly two million dollars in gold. 

There are several interesting stories told about 
the new Empress. <A few days after they were 
married, they were together one morning, she 
writing quotations from books, and he admiring 
the beauty of her writing, when a servant came 
to say that breakfast was ready. The Empress 
scolded the man for interrupting her at her lit- 
erary work by such a commonplace affair as eat- 
ing and drinking. It is a rule that after an Em- 
press is married, her relatives shall come and do 
homage to her; but usually the lady prevents 
them from bowing to her. This Empress, how- 
ever, insisted upon it, and made every one of her 
relatives, father and all, bow the knee before 
her. She is two years older than her husband, 


}and is, it is said, what we call rather strong- 
| minded, and it is expected that she will govern 


the Emperor quite as much as he governs China. 
<a 


THE CEREBRO SPINAL MENIN- 
GITIS. 

This dangerous disease, frequently mentioned 
under the name of spotted fever, is of European ori- 
gin. It prevailed on the continent of Europe epi- 
demically during the fourteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; in France in the eighteenth 
century, and in Germany in the early part of the 
present century. 

Its first appearance in the epidemic form in the 
United States was at Medfield, Mass., in 1806, soon 
after which it became epidemic throughout the 
country. In 1816-17 the disease appeared in the Car- 
olinas, and in the spring of 1819 in the West. In 
1845-6 it is supposed to. have prevailed in Clark 
County, Illinois, under the name of black tongue. 

During the present century it has also been preva- 
lent in various parts of Europe, but has been chiefly 
confined to military garrisons. It appeared among 
the soldiers in our late civil war in various camps in 
the North and in the South, particularly at the 
South during the months of February and March. 
In 1844 it broke out among the troops at Gallop’s 
Island, Boston Harbor. 

The disease is usually epidemic. It is not consid- 
ered contagious, but is supposed to be caused by some 
unknown influence, possibly in the atmosphere, that 
arises from the sanitary conditions of different locali- 
ties. The first symptoms of its attack are frequently 
sudden, its course rapid, and often fatal. Great pro* 
tration of the vital powers is felt by the patient, se 
vere pain in the head and along the spinal column. 
followed by delirium, stupor, coma or paralysis. Itis 
attended frequently by dark spots on the skin, hence 
the common name, spotted fever. 

The adjective cerebro spinal relates to that part of 
the nervous system which consists of the brain and 
spinal cord. Men-in-gi-tis (accent on third syllable) 
meansan inflammation of the membranes of the brain 
and spinal cord. In severe cases the disease causes 
a softening of the brain and spinal membrane. Its 
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atack, during epidemics, is frequently without 
warning, the invasion, as in the case of other fe- 
yors, being announced by violent pain in the head, | 
nansea, or achill. It seems to be in the main a win- , 
ter and spring disease, though it has been known to 
excend far into midsummer. People of all ages are | 
atiacked by it, though in this respect it differs in cer- | 
taia localities. In Belfast it was found to be confined | 
fly to boys, in Berlin to adults. Pleiffer says it 
pre.ers winter, soldiers and children. 
imals the same as men. Dr. Law, of Dublin, writ- | 
ing in 1816, says: “At the time we were attending a 
lady suffering from cerebro spinal meningitis, nine 
rabbits out of eleven which her son had, died in the 
same way.” In fact, the first symptoms of the epi- 
demic are sometimes noticed in animals. 

Physicians are uncertain as to the best treatment 
of the disease, but aim generally to stay its progress 
py sustaining the vital powers of the patient. Its 
mortality when epidemic is often large, only about 
one-half of those attacked recovering. This has 
been especially the case among soldiers, owing no 
doubt to want of proper care. It has seemed to be 
greater at the South than at the North. It however 
often manifests itself in milder forms, when a very 
large per cent. of those attacked recover. It is now 
prevailing in the West, and in various parts of Mas- 
sachusetts, but is not specially fatal in its effects. 
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eS 
COURTESY AND IRRITABILITY. 

One who has his temper under perfect control has 
agreat advantage over others who are easily irritat- 
ed and liable to fits of passion. Itis said that one 
thing that contributed to the success of the United 
States, in the recent arbitration at Geneva, was the 
perfect urbanity and gentlemanly self-possession of 
its Commissioner, the Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, the British Commissioner, 
it is said, was hasty and choleric, often lost his tem- 
per, and was rude and personal in his replies to ar- 


guments from other members of the Commission. | 


Mr. Adams, on the contrary, was dignified and con- 
ciliatory in his manner, listened attentively to ad- 
yerse arguments, and replied with courtesy and fair- 
ness. His bearing won universal esteem, and it can- 
not be doubted that Sir Alexander Cockburn alien- 
ated both cordiality and respect. It is possible that 
this esteem for Mr. Adams, and dislike for Mr. Cock- 
burn, may have had an insensible influence in shap- 
ing the final judgment. Many intelligent English- 
men declare that the English Cabinet made a mis- 
take when they appointed an irritable man to repre- 
sent the nation. 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 

Itis commonly believed that vice centres in the 
great cities, while country and the smaller towns are 
comparatively pure. But this law does not hold 
goodin England. London has less of crime in pro- 
portion to its population, than any part of England. 
Its habitual or suspected criminals are only one in 
seven hundred and eighty-four of the inhabitants, 
while in such towns as Bath and Scarborough the 
proportion is one in two hundred and seventy-seven, 
and in the agricultural towns, one in four hundred 
and thirty-three. In the country, taking the east- 
ern, midland and southern counties as a fair speci- 
men, the number of criminals is from two to four- 
fold greater than in London. The London Spectator 
adds, “The rural villages are usually considered the 
homes of ideal purity and piety; yet, in comparison 
with them, London is twice as innocent, twice as 
healthy, and about four hundred times as charita- 
ble.” 

This is high praise for London. New York would 
not make as good a record; and we doubt if it is 
true of Boston or any of our larger cities. 
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FARADAY’S LOVE FOR SCIENCE. 

Michael Faraday, one of the most remarkable sci- 
entific men of England, was a self-made man. He 
had not even a good common-school education, but 
read every thing that came in his way, and improved 
every opportunity of gaining knowledge from emi- 
nent men. ji 

He was wholly devoted to science, and while his 
professional salary was a very moderate one, he re- 
fused to spend time in practical work for manufac- 
turers and jewellers, which wonld have yielded large 
wealth. Applications for help were numerous and 
urgent, from men who would have allowed him to 
name his own price for serviees; but his reply was 
uniform that he could not spare the time. He was 
engaged in important scientific discoveries, and he 
Preferred to be poor, rather than be diverted from the 
Breat objects of his life. It would be well if all scien- 
tific men had a similar enthusiasm in study, and an 
equal indifference to wealth. 





WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENTS. 

The census statistics make known some curious 
facts, They prove that women are already finding 
their way into a great number of employments, and 
the variety of their work increases every year: 


ane who are so much distressed by the idea that 
: e sphere of woman, especially as a worker, is not 
= iciently expanded, should consult the census sta- 
istics. They will find female occupations arranged 
— no less than seventy-two heads, beginning al- 
a cally with actors and ending with woollen 
a .. Domestic servants head the list in point of 
um ders, and next in order—which will surprise 
cany—come “laborers on farms.’’ There are 97,000 
pom ream 90,000 milliners and dressmakers (why 
Th ud they be put together?) and 84,000 teachers. 
‘oct is a glorious army of 10,170 nurses. There are 
ome ters, shoomakers, journalists, authors, ‘me- 
But “~ not sj cified,” and only 100 “show-women.’ 
who would dream of women “steam boiler mak- 


It attacks an- | 


ers 5,” ‘‘bell-founders 4,”’ “hunters and trappers 2?” 
Ve say nothing of hostlers, charcoal burners and 
miners, who also figure in the list. | 
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RASHNESS OF A DEAF MAN. 


keep off railroad tracks. But one in Michigan near- 


by the bravery and skill of the engineer: 


The Detroit Free Press chronicles one of those he- | 
roic incidents with which the lives of most railroad | 
engineers abound, as happening recently to Frank | 
Dolan, an engineer on the Lansing Road. He was 
coming in ona wet track with a heavy train, and 
soon after leaving a station, put on more steam to | 
make up for lost time. The train was running at the | 

| rate of about twenty-five miles an hour when Dolan | 
caught sight of a man on the track about half a mile 
ahead. He wascertain that the man was deaf from 
the way he walked, but he opened the whistle and 
rang the bell. ‘ 

The man paid no attention to the sounds, and 
Dolan whistled for brakes. They did not take well, 
and, although the engine was reversed, it was plain | 
that the pedestrian would be run down unless some- 
thing was done promptly. Dolan ran forward over 
the engine and down on the cowcatcher. 

By this time the pedestrian was not three hundred 
feet away, and was trying to walk on one of the rails, 
swaying this way and that, but apparently not feel- 
| ing the rumble of the train, as it naturally would be 
| expected he would. Dolan, leaning forward, reache 
a foot beyond the cowcatcher, and, as the train 
| 
! 
| 


a 


came close upon the man’s heels, struck himin the | 


back with both fists. jb 


The victim was not onthe rail at that moment, | 
and he caught it with his feet as he went over, so | 
that he was whirled around lengthwise of the track, 
and was cut in the scalp by some portion of the first 
pair of trucks. He was floundering in the ditch 
when the train stopped, and when he found out what 
the fuss was about, he squared off and wanted to 

| whip somebody. 

| employes had to scream in his ears, and so angry 

| that he would not let them examine his wound or 

| do any thing for him. He was recognized as a farm- 
er living near there, but would not accept a free ride 
home. 

| 

| 


He was so deaf that the railroad | 





AN EXPERT TELEGRAPHER, 


| It is well forany company brought into rare straits 
| to have some one with them equal to the emergency. 
| Genius enjoys the grappling with difficulties and 
| overcoming them. Here is a capital illustration in 
the line of telegraphing: 


| On March 2, 1868, a train on the Bennington and | 
| Portland Railroad was snow-bound about three- 
fourths of a mile from Shaftsbury. The weather was 
intensely cold; there were no provisions on the train; 
fuel was nearly exhausted; night was approaching, 
and the situation began to look desperate. Mr. Hills’ 
twosmall children were with him, and one of them, 
too young to be fed with arguments, clamored for 
something better. 

The superintendent of the road, Mr. F. C. White, 
was on the train, but, strange to ry! the snow 
wouldn’t clear the tracks for a railroad king. In his 
helplessness he was entirely at a loss for any means 
of relief, until Capt. Hills, without instruments of 
any kind, except the wire on the poles, proposed, 
nevertheless, to telegraph to Rutland. The superin- 
tendent was incredulous, but Capt. Hills quickly cut 
the wire, and communicated with the officers of the 
road at Rutland, merely by striking the ends of the 
wire together—thus making and breaking the tele- 
graphic circuit as he would have done with the key 
of an ordinary operating instrument. 

An engine was immediately sent to the relief of 
the blockaded train. But the entire operation re- 
quired the receiving as well as the sending of mes- 
sages. This was the crucial test of Capt. Hills’ in- 
genuity, skill and nerve, and, until this was accom- 
plished, the superintendent and Ss felt no 
assurance that the message sent had been intelligi- 
bly communicated to the officers at Rutland. Strik- 
ing his wires together, he wrote to the operator at 
Rutland as follows: 

“Trouble. Answer slowly. Iam working without 
an instrument; I will receive your answer through 
my tongue.” 

He touched the frosty wire to his tongue, with the 
same result, at first, as that enjoyed by the boy who 
undertook to lick the frost from his skate steel, but 
found that the steel knew more about licking than 
he did. The wire wouldn’t let go until it was 
warmed, and then kindly took the skin off with it. 
So the wire was lengthened, and carried into the car. 
After it was warmed, Capt. H. received the mes- 
sages by putting one end of the wire above and the 
other under his tongue, and letting the electric cur- 
rent pass through it, when he was able to read by 
the succession of sharp and somewhat painful elec- 
trical shocks. His success was perfect—and he not 
only sent and received messages for the superintend- 
ent, but for several of the passengers. The only ill 
consequence of the exploit was the total loss of taste 
which Capt. H. suffered for several days afterward. 


4 
TELLING ONLY ONE. 
The way secrets leak out, when told to only a sin- 


gle friend, is capitally illustrated by a story of Stu- 
art, the celebrated painter: 


Stuart had, as he supposed, discovered a secret art 
of coloring—very valuable. He told it toa friend. 
His friend valued it very highly, and came a short 
time afterwards to ask permissi ° icate 
it, under oath of eternal secrecy, to a friend of his 
who needed every possible aid to enable him to rise. 

“Let me see,” said Stuart, making a chalk mark 
on a board at hand; “I know the art, and that is” —— 

“One,” said his friend. 

“You know it,” said Stuart, making another 
mark by the side of the one already made; “and 
that is’—— 

“Two,” cried the other. 

“Well, you tell your friend and that will be’’—— 
making a third mark— 

“Three only,’’ said the other. 

“No,” said Stuart; “it is one hundred and eleven!’’ 





a ee 
A COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 


A panther recently attempted to carry off a child 
in Nevada. The child, which was a little girl three 
years old, was plaving before the open door, while its 
mother was sweeping. The panther, which crept 
near, suddenly leaped upon the child, seized her by 
the shoulder, and turned to flee with her, whena 

werful and ferocious mastiff that was sitting in the 

ouse, near the open door, dashed out, and seized the 
panther by the throat. The wild beast dropped the 
chlid, which was not hurt, and then a furious fight 





| are thought to be hard to conquer, because made up | 


dog tore open the panther’s throat with his teeth, | 
and the panther tore the flesh from the dog’s sides | 
with its claws. 
and rescued her darling from beneath the feet of the 
maddened combatants, and carried her into the 
house; then seized a rifle that was standing in a cor- 
| a, and ama = a nalp of ee —, She 

| fired at random, but the bullet struck the panther in 
SAE ee CANE te Dene geee eee See Te the shoulder, and passed clear through his body. He 
fell to the ground; and the dog, now utterly furious 
ly lost his life by his foolhardiness, and only escaped | with the rage of the combat, soon finished him. 

| 


The mother of the child rushed out, 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


| Tomeet the demand fora smaller watch for gentlemen, 
the American Watch Company have introduced a new 
grade known as S1Zk 14, which is a medium between the 
| usual gentlemen's watch and the ladies’ watch. 








RUSSIAN PEASANTS, 
Russia has an immense population, and her armies 
p | This watch is made on the three-quarter plate model, 
of sturdy soldiers, strong = frame and of obstinate | with extra jewels, chronometer balance, and contains all 
courage. Buta Russian paper gives an inside view | tno recent improvements. The gold and silver cases are 
of things which differs widely from the common be- | finished in the best manner and in the usual variety of 
lief. It says the agricultural classes and the peas- | patterns. 
antry have made no advance in the last forty years, | This watch is a decided improvement on any watch now 
but have gone backward in health and general pros- | made of the same size, being about one-half the cost of the 
perity: | imported watch of similar size. 


The great mass of our people live like a horde of | 


savages in smoky huts; young and old, covered with | circular containing full information will be mailed to 





| dirty sheepskins, slee 


| of disease. 


together with their domestic 
animals on the same boards. There are whole dis- 
tricts where bathing is unknown, and change of 
linen is regarded as a luxury. Black bread, mixed 
with all sorts of foreign ingredients, cabbage-soup 
and milk are the regular food of our peasantry. As 
for the cattle, every one who has travelled in the 
interior of the empire knows that they have enor- 
mously diminished in numbers. We have, as has 
een wittily said, more Councillors of State than 
cows. That the physical condition of the masses 
has deteriorated, and the muscular power of the av- 
erage peasant is less than it was, is shown at each 
levy of recruits. . . . There was a time when we used 
to boast of the gigantic strength and robust healthi- 
ness of our fog aay but no one has such illusions 
now. Since tliere have been surgeons and trained 
nurses in our villages we know that there are rests 
How fearful is the mortality, and how 
few of our peasants ever attain advanced age! 








Beautiful and Costly 


PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 

The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is anoble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 
the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 


the world over as having few equals, and no superiors. 
Sce description on page 357. 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument in toneand finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind. See description on 
page 357. 

The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases. They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. very rich and useful 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all_of them of 
the very best quality for the Prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 

(> Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 
cure large numbers of new names before the first of 
July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 
ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
somely for each subscriber you may secure, and you 
have almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
most gratifying PRESENT if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. If a continued story is in course of 
publication in the paper at the time a subscription 
is sent, the back numbers that contain the story will 
be furnished gratigto the new subscriber. 





CABLE Screw WIRE Boots anpD SHOES.—Good 
shoes are essential to good health, easy ones to com- 
fort, and those that will not soon wear out to house- 
hold economy. The boots and shoes manufactured 
of cable screw wire are at once firm and flexible, and 
will neither rip nor leak, and the copper-tipped and 
silver-tipped shoes for children will usually outlast 
two common pairs. Here, then, are important 
means of economy and health, and we would call 
the attention of our friends to advertisements in an- 
other column. 





ORK PICTURES, from Berlin, for album. Agents 
wanted. 25c package. E. N. Dorman, Providence, R.I. 


$ 42 FP A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
a) Exvenses paid. HB. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
t 








EACH WEEK.—<Acgents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 

Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 15-4t 
\ 7HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
vY cures the disease. H. G, WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 





E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 








ONE Y made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


DORN YOUR HOMES with the new Chromo, 
“Awake and Asleep.’ Sells like wild fire. The pair 


sent for 0 cents. A large discount to Agents. 





ensued between the panther and the mastiff. The 


Address 
19—2t 


W. &. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 


any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


19 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. at 


D LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Announcement of 


NEW BOOKS. 










Branches of Palm..... $1 50| Little Three-Year Old.$ 75 
pi i. UD Ue 1 50] Striking forthe Right.. 1 75 
The Noble Printer..... 1 50 | Silent Tom............. 1% 
Anna Maylie..... .... 50 | Old Stone House....... 150 
Mystery of the Lodge.. 1 50] The Marble Preacher.. 1 50 
Finished or Not....... 1 50 | Wadsworth Boys...... 150 
ZAMB 200 ccccccececosees Evening Rest.......... 1 50 
Faithful but not Fa- Glimpses ‘Through..... 1 50 
MOUS... cccccccecoces 1 25| Luck of Alden Farm... 1 50 
‘ern Glen . 1 25) Ralph’s Possession.... 1 50 
Uncle Anthony . 125] Margaret Worthington 1 50 
Ivy Fennhaven. - 125] Golden Lines.......... 150 
Sailing Orders.. . 75| Walter Macdonald..... 1 50 
Book Stall Boy. 75| Grace Avery's Influ- 
A Child's Companion. 60 SS Ee 1 50 
Nora, the Flower Girl. — 50} Chronicles of Sunset 
Drifting Anchor....... 125] Mountain............ 50 
Every Maninhis Place 75 | Sister Eleanor Brood’s. 1 50 





D. LOTHROP & 00., Publishers, Boston. 


“Although this Publishing House is comparatively a 
young one, in enterprise and skill in the presentation of 
first-class books, it is excelled by none in the trade.”— 
Episcopal R:gister. 19—1t 

OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Stanley, 

Gibbons & Co.’s descriptive price catalogue, il- 
lustrated cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every post- 
age stamp issued, post free eight cents. Dealers’ list two 
cents. STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Stamp > 
8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. 6—tf 








WEBSTER’s PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 
WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most _perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
withoutit. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
2 — SE gers, straining the 
eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worked button- 
holes. They give universal satisfaetion. Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. 





Over 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their intro- 
duction. Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. | Address WEBSTER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state in what paper you saw this. 16—8t 


GEO. W. CARNES & CO., 
Boys’ & Youths’ Clothing, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 


(Side Entrances,)..............++.0+6+ BOSTON. 
18—2t 





HORSE WANTED. 

A first-class road horse, 7 or 8 years old, having both 
speed and endurance, and weighing from nine to ten hun- 
dred pounds. The animal must be perfectly sound and 
kind, thoroughly trained, and with a speed that can be 
held at from eight to twelve miles an hour. Chestnut or 
dark mf Qc Address, stating price and full par- 
ticulars, H. WILLIAMS, Youth’s Companion Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 18— 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


GREAT WESTERN Song 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, . 

¢ » B40 to $300. ible Shot 

. Single Guns, $3to $20. Rifles, $8 to $76. 

Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs, 
Army Cnns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 











sent by express C.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 











_THE YOUTH'S 











For the Companion 
HOW THE CHILDREN 
BY MARY II. 
How did you sleep, my gay young Phil, 
Through the long, cold, winter night, 
When the north wind blew, and the hoar frost grew 
Like a flower in the clear starlight? 
Phil has slept like a colt that has raced all day, 
And at night stretched out on a bed of hay, 
Too tired for even a dream of play. 


SLEPT. 
FIELD. 


How have you slept, my Lily and Rose, 
Twin buds of my garden fair? 

Ah, I see by the light of your eyes so bright, 
And the curl of your sleep-tossed hair! 

Like the sweet blossoms in balmy June, 

With folded petals beneath the moon, 

Where a small brook singeth a drowsy tune. 


And how did you sleep, my baby dear? 
By his dimples and his smiles, \ 
By the rosy glow on his skin of snow, | 
And his pretty, winsome wiles, j 
He has slept like a bird in her downy nest, | 
With its dear little head 'gainst its mother's breast, 
By warm winds rocked to its perfect rest. 
East Dorset, Vt. 


a 
CATCHING “THE SWEARS.” 

A Western mother sends us the following an- 
ecdote of domestic experience, whose point all of | 
our young readers will not fail to sce: 

Several years azo we removed with our fami- | 
ly into one of the rural districts, where lived | 
some rough people, whose children were of 
course very rude. We had _ two little boys, | 
“Frank” and “Dan,” the former seven years | 
old, and the latter five. They were sent to the} 
district school. | 

In this school were many uncared-for little ur- | 
chins, who had the reputation of carrying about 
with them such things as are catching; and we 
warned our boys against too close association, 
lest they should be troubled in the same way. 

One Saturday a nice-looking little Jad came to 
play with Frank and Dan. They seemed to en- 
joy themselves greatly at first, but, after a time, 
Dan came to me with a distressed look, and said 
that Frank had refused to play. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Charley swears, and Frank says he’s afraid 
he shall catch the swears. 
catch it, mother?” 

I told him that the ‘swears’? were very eatch- 
ing, and that I approved of Frank’s decision. 

I often think of the incident when'T hear boys 
using profane and indecent language on the 
street. Vice is catching in all of its forms, and 
the only safety for a boy is to constantly keep 
good company. M 


Do little boys ever 





» mC 
eo 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
Many vears ago Maelzel’s antomaton chess- 
player excited great interest in this country. 
lie was rarely beaten, and many eminent play- 
ers found themselves easily defeated, It was 
generally believed that a very small man was 
hid in the works, though how he could secerete 
himself when the machinery was exposed was a 
mrstery. The secret was never explained. An 
American correspondent from London gives an | 
account of a similar automaton exhibiting in 
London, in 1870, and of a game he played with 
him. Two games had just been played with 
ladies, in one of which the lady was victorious: 


The beaten and the victorious ladies who had 
preceded me in the experiment rose to watch the 
progress of.the game. The automaton and | 
began. He was a full-sized, cross-legged Turk, 
turbaned and robed, sitting, with a very good | 
chess-board on a sinall table before him. I! 
opened the game in my usual fashion—bishop’s 
pawn advanced two squares, Automaton jumped 
outaknight. [jumped my knight. Then the 
pawns marched out on cither side, and the bish- 
ops sidled along, and the queen got into action, 
and we were at it hot and heavy. 

It was very queer to have a wa-a-nis who was 
apparently human, and vet who wasn’t human, 
but whose moves on the board were splendidly 
made. L tried a new experiment. 1 made a false 
move. The error was «detected by my antago- 
nist in the twinkling of an eve. A Jong arm 
came ont from under his sleeve; mv errant piece 
wns seized, replaced on the square from which | 
it hid been removed, the head of the automaton 
was shaken from side to side reprovingly, and 
from the lips issued a deprecatory sound—Tut / | 
tut! tut! 

It wns verv odd. ButI didn’t try anv more| 
experiments of rhat kind. In ten minutes 1 el 
very badly chockiiite?—ereatly to the delight 
of the ancient dowager betora spoken of, who 
evidently heliaved in the doctrina that misery | 


| the dummy. 


| ately threw open all the parts of the creature’s 
| internal economy for my inspection. 


| zle to me. 


| severity, and quantity of snow. 


| small log houses of the new plantations. 


| south of France, in parts of Italy, in Spain, Por- 


| loves company, and also to the manifest satis- 


faction of the younger female Briton, who 
plumed herself upon having been “smarter’’ 
than the stray American, who had not been able 
to outwit the automaton, as she had done. 

It was humiliating, | confess, to find myself 
“used up” by a “dummy” in ten minutes, when 
I had often sat up at home over a hard-fought 
game till 1 o’clock in the morning, and then, 
after a four hours’ fight, had ended it in a ‘‘draw” 
instead of ‘ check’’—but such is life. | 

Naturally, I was curious to see the inside of 
The obliging attendant immedi- 


I peered 
into his lungs—they were but « network of tapes 
and pulleys. Iexamined the small of his back 
—more tapes and pulleys. Ieviscerated him, 
so to speak—nothing but tapes and pulleys. 
His head was a mass of tapes—no brains there. 
The chair in which he sat was mechanically tied 
up—no room for the smallest dwarf to hide. I 
gaveitup. Itwasapuzzle. The exhibitor stood 
ten feet distant while the game went on. He 
evidently had no “hand” in that game. 

Of course there was hocus-pocus somewhere. 
The London Times’ correspondent says it was a 
small boy or an uncommonly intelligent dwarf 
who did the business—but if so, bov or dwarf 
must have been smaller than Tom Thumb, and 
then where would have been his brains? I pause 


| for a reply—simply adding that to this day the 


ingenuity of the contrivance is a continual puz- 


—+or—___ — 
A GREAT SNOW-STORM. 
The past winter will be remembered for its | 
The length of 
time the ground has been covered by snow is 
almost without parallel. But no single storm | 
of the season has compared with the ca! 
storm of February, 1717. 
| 

| 

| 


says: 


The Boston Journal 


In February, 1717, occurred the ereatest fall | 
of snow recorded in the annals of New England 
—almost burying under the frozen mass the | 
So ef- | 
fectually were even the most travelled roads 
blocked, that the magistrates and ministers of 
Boston, who had come out of the town on the 
first day of the storm to attend the funeral of 
Rev. Mr. Brattle, at Cambridge, were unable to 
return for some days. The storm began on the 
20th and ended on the 24th of February. Old 
Indians, of a hundred vears, said that their fa- 
thers had never told them of such a snow. | 

It was six feet deep in the strects of Boston, 
ten feet at Dunstable, twelve at Deerfield, on | 
the Connecticut. At Exeter and Dover cottages 
and cabins of one story were entirely buried, so 
that the people dug paths from one horse to 
another under the snow. Many farmers lost 
their sheep, and in some instances sheep and 
swine which were saved lived from one to two 
weeks without food. One man hal some bens 
buried near his barn, which were dug out «ive 
eleven days after. 

During this snow a great number of deer came 
from the woods for food, and were followed hy 
the wolves, which killed many. Others were 
shot by the people. It is related that some deer 
fled to Nahant, and being chased by the wolves, 
leaped into the sea and were drowned. Great | 
damage was done to the fruit trees in the latter 
part of the storm, by the freezing of the damp 
snow to the branches, which were broken by the 
weight. ¢ : 

This snow formed a remarkable era in New 


| England, and old people in relating an event, | 


would say that it happened so many years be- | 
fore or after the great snow. The mail from | 
Boston was ten davs in reaching Portsmonth | 
and seven jin returnine. Hon. John Winthrop | 
says: “We lost at the island and farms 1,100 
sheep, besides some horses and enttle. It San! 
very strange that twentvecizht davs after the | 
storm, the people of Fisher's Island in digging 
ont the ruins of 100 sheep found two of them | 
alive, which had kept themselves alive by feed- | 
ing upon the wool of others.’’ | 


——+o—__ 
WHERE OUR CORKS COME FROM. 


Cork is the bark of the evetereen oak known 
ns Querens suber, It grows plentifully in the | 


tugal and Algerian. Commerce is indebted to 
Portugal for its larvest supply. Though majes- 
tic and splendid in size and foliage, the remark- 
able thing about the cork-producing oak is, 
that it is good for nothing else, its timber being 
perishable as cottonwood, and its never-dry sap 
destructive to nails. It sheds its own bark nat- 
nrally every few years, but to he valuable this 
— he gathered periodically, like the fleece of 
sheep, 

When a healthy cork tree has reached the age 
of twenty-five years, it is subjected for the first 
time to its shearing. This is not done at a single 
process, else the life of the tree would be en- 
dangered. A circular incision is first made 
throngh the bark at or near the ground, and 
another exactly similar to, but above the former, 
close hy the branches. These cuts are followed 
by others equally deep, made longitudinally, 
and dividing the bark into broad planks. The 
tree is then left. The sap has been stopped 
from cirenlation, the bark begins to drv and | 
curl outward, and shortly each strip is peeled off | 
by the hand. } 
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late years Algeria is sending exceedingly good | act of devouring the child; that he made towarg 


cork to market. The estate there of M. Je Duc 


de Montebello, presented to him by Louis Napo- | 


leon, is covered with cork-oak forests, the yield 
froin which is very great, and the quality unsur- 
passed. 
material of corks are annually shipped from 
cork-producing countries, and probably an equal 
quantity is furnished for home consumption. 

a — — 

ROBIN ADAIR. 

This song, found in the old collections of par- 
lor melodies, and so popular fifty and even thirty 
years ago, owes its origin to the marriage (much 
above his rank) of a handsome young Dublin 
doctor of unknown parentage, with Lady Caro- 
line Keppel, daughter of the Earl of Albemarle. 

Every effort was made to prevent her alliance 
with this young Adair, which was dreaded as a 
terrible thing by her aristoératic relations, but 
she was warmly attached to him, and would not 
give him up. 

When Lady Caroline was taken by her friends 
from London to Bath that she might be separat- 
ed from him, she wrote the song of “Robin 
Adair,’ and set it to a plaintive Irish tune that 
she had heard him sing, the words of which, as 


| originally written, are as follows: 
| 


Whiat’s this dull town to me? 
Robin's not near; 

He whom I wish to see— 
Wish for to hear. 

Where all the joy and mirth 

Made life a heaven on earth? 

O, they are all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair? 


What made the assembly shine 
Robin Adair! 
What made the ball so fine? 
Robin was there! 
What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore? 
O, it was parting with 
Robin Adair! 


But now thou art far from me, 
Robin Adair! 
But now I never see 
Robin Adair! 
Yet he I love so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell, 
O, can I ne’er forget 
tobin Adair! 


Adair was named “the Lucky Irishman,” and 


| indeed, in this affair, as in almost every thing 


else, good fortune and success attended him. 

Immediately after his marriage with Lady 
Caroline, Adair was appointed Inspector-Gener- 
al of Military Hospitals, and subsequently, be- 
coming a favorite of George IIT., he was made 
Surgeon-General, King-Sergeant-Surgeon, and 
Surecon of Chelsea Hospital. 

His devoted wife died in her prime, but “Rob- 
in” lived to be nearly cighty years old, tenderly 
eherishing her memory, and wearing mourning 
for her till his death. 

—_———_+oe—____——_- 
A FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 

Some of the Eastern swimmers and divers 
have little fear of an encounter with a shark. 
Knowing his habits, and that he cannot bite 
without turning, which is a slow process, they 
attack him boldly, and rarely fail to win the vie- 
tory. A writer from Madras gives an account 
of such a battle: 

We had not long come into the roadstead at 
Madras when a cireumstance occurred which I 
cannot help relating. There was a Lascar on 
board our ship who was very expert in handling 
a catamaran, a kind of raft made of three sticks 
of wood lashed together and used in the surf, 
which in this place rolls in very heavily. This 


| man had a little child, a hov of eight years, and 


while we were there he would take this boy and 
show him how to handle the catamaran, it being 
his intention to bring the boy up to this pursuit. 

Now it happened one morning that, going out 
very carly, even before the day had sprung, the 
catamaran ran foul of a palm which was wash- 
ing ashore, and overset, throwing the man and 
hoy into the water. The man rose easily enough, 
for he could swim like a duck, and made for the 
raft, which he had scarcely reached when he saw 
ahnge shark seize the child, and make to sea 
with his prey. 

The man, as may be supposed, was horrified 
at the sight, and fora moment dazed; but he 
soon recovered, and, drawing a long knife which 
he carried in his cummerbund, plunged after the 
shark. Iwas on the beach at the time, and saw 
the whole affair. 

The man disappeared, but rose again, the 
shark near him, and both apparently engaged 
in a desperate conflict. This lastet! several min- 
utes. he water then began to grow red; the 
man rose two or three times in quick succession, 
the knife still in his hand, and striking with 
great force and energy. This continued several 
seconds. Then the shark rose suddenly, and 
throwing its huge form half wav out of the 
spray, sank with a heavy plunge, dveing the 
waters with deep crimson as it disappeared. 

I looked now anxiously for the man, and, see- 


About six thousand tons of the raw} 


This process is repented every ten years, and, | ing no signs of him, thought he had shared the 
as the cork tree lives to a great age, there are | fate of his adversary; but presently he came to 
those now standing that are growing their twen-| the surface, and swam directly for the shore. 
tieth crop. But_the finest cork comes from the | He was very much exhausted, but his body was 
earliest yield. Every crop is less valuable than | without a wound, a strange circumstance, seeing 
its predecessor. The best cork is known by its| the danger he had encountered. 

Pliancy, elasticity, absence of porosity and depth | After he had rested, I asked him to relate the 
of color, and these qualities are gradually lost. particulars of his combat with the sen monster, 
hy successive vields. The Spaniards keep their; which he did He said that as soon as he 
superior material for mannfacture at home. Of! plunged into the water, he saw the shark in the 


| 
| 


it, and gave it a stroke with his knife; that the 
shark turned and snapped at him, but he, diy. 
ing, evaded its jaws, and, coming up under its 
belly, gave it a stab, and the knile running 
along, produced a wound over a yard in lenet}; 
which, in short, made an end of the monster. ’ 

On receiving this wound, it raged about jn a 
flurry for 1 few seconds, then, careening on jts 
side, drifted at the mercy of the waves, a mere 
piece of lifeless matter. Such was the story of 
this man’s encounter. ; 

While we were talking, I heard a great clamor 
among some of the Massvolah boatmen on the 
beach, and sent one of our men to learn its oceg. 
sion. He came back with the tidings that the 
shark had come ashore, and the noise that we 
heard proceeded from the natives, who were 
amazed at its size, which was indeed enormons, 
and the number of wounds which it had received, 
On hearing this, I proceeded toward the place 
where it had stranded, taking the Lascar with 
me, who by this time had thoroughly regained 
his energies. 

We approached the monster. It lay on its side 
among a lot of seaweed. The size, as I have ob. 
served, was surprising. I had seen sharks of 
large proportions, but they were small compared 
to this creature. I did not measure it carefully, 
but it was nearly thirty feet in length, and as 
hig round as the mainmast of our ship. It had 
made a bold defence, and was not conquered til] 
its life gushed out from a multitude of wounds, 


+> 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN AMERICA. 
Jean Ingelow, though a brilliant writer, has 
some very practical notions of what women in 
America ought to do to make home attractive, 
and family life pleasant. She writes to Mrs, 
Lucy Stone Blackwell: 


You have, I venture to think, more than one 
problem to work out in America, on which, ina 
ereat degree, depend the welfare of woman. In 
one of these I take a keen interest, and I hope to 
see you settle it for yourself and for us. I want 
you to discover how domestic work is to be com- 
bined with high culture. 

So long as household work is thought degrad- 
ing, (and nowhere is this so much the ease as in 
America) there never can be any thing like mi- 
versal education; there must always be some who 
work all their lives because others will not work 
at all. It is to be one of the great things that you 
Americans, I believe, are raised for, to teach the 
world how this is to be done; but the teachers 
can never be those who are poor; they must he 
those who are not obliged to work at all. 

How to make clear-starching and _ ironing 
graceful and pretty occupations, (and such they 
were thought by our great-great-grandmothiers) 
how to keep a house clean, and to assist even in 
akitehen, without the sense of being lowered, 
or the slightest personal deterioration, might 
surely be managed if women gave their minds to 
it, if more delicate machinery was invented for 
helping them, and if it could even be made the 
fashion for all women, young or old, to pride 
themselves on their domestic skill. 

I hope, if you can, you will convey my thanks 
to the lady who sends me your paper, and will 
believe that I take a deep interest in every thing 
which so sincerely aims at your good. 

I am, dear madam, very truly yours, 

JEAN INGELOW. 





4 
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JAKE IN THE FAMILY, 

A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine thus de 
scribes “our Jake,” or “a cat with a character.” 
Nothing very remarkable, to be sure, but the 
picture is pleasantly drawn: 


Jake is a Maltese, huge, and generally lazy. 
He was edueated by a sea-captain, and by him 
left with our family several years ago. Jum 
ing through your arms is his chief accomplish 
ment. He shirks that now whenever possible. 
He deems it beneath the dignity of middle age. 
He sleeps on the bed with our folks. On very 
cold nights, he burrows under the blankets. His 
hour for retiring is half-past nine. He siznifies 
his readiness for rest by going to the bedroom 
door and looking anxiously around. He likes to 
arise by daylight. If our folks do not res ond, 
he makes three separate demonstrations. First, 
he gets up, stretches himself, then sits upon our 
folks, and looks gravely in their faces. Some 
times he touches one of their eyes with his pa. 
This is his gentle way of saying, “It’s time to 
getup.” But if our folks say, with Solomons 
slnegard, “A little more slumber; a little more 
folding of the hands,” &c., Jake jumps off the 
bed, and makes himself very disagreeable and 
noisy by scratching at the door. If there is then 
no movement, he jumps on the bed again, and 
trots all over our folks. This is a more deter 
mined wav of saying, “Come, come! Well, | 
never! Aint you voing to get up to-day?” 

Jake is heavy. He is aldermanic. _ His trot 
generally brings our folks to terms. When he 
sces them down stairs, and the kitchen fire kin 
dicd, he seems better satisfied. He smells his 
own breakfast not afar off. 


44> 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The new King does not draw largely on the 
natives of the islands to make up his Cabinet. 
Foreigners do the brain work for him: 


The Cabinet of the new King consists of four 
gentlemen. Mr. Bishop, the Minister of Foreist 
Affairs, head of a banking-house, was born I 
the State of New York, but has been twenty-five 
years in the islands; Mr. Hall, the Minister° 
the Interior, a merchant, ‘s also a New Yorker, 
but has been in the islands thirtv-seven years; 








Mr. Sterling, the Minister of Finance, is % _ 
of Scotland; he went from Vancouver Island 
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Honolulu in 1862, and is the only member of the 
Jate King’s Cabinet continued in office. Mr, 
Judd, the Attorney General, the only ‘native’ | 
in the Cabinet, is of American parentage, and | 
went to Yale College and Cambridge Law School, | 
returning to Honolulu in 1863. Kine Lunalino | 
has proposed that the Legisiature be divided into | 
two branches, Nobles and Representatives. 





—_—__—_+@o---— 

THE SILENT FAKIR OF SEETAPORE, 
In Seetapore there dwells an old Hindoo fakir, 
who, in hope of overcoming himself and gaining | 
the favor of the gods, nineteen years igo vowed | 
to speak again, and, so fur as is known, 





never , : , oe 
the vow has been strictly kept. (Wau&at a pity 
come people in this country, whose tongues do 


39 much mischief, do not adopt a similar cus- 
tom!) He» sits, and also sleeps, year after year, 
on a bed of broken limestone. I have frequent- 
jv talked to him, but could never elicit a reply. 
In the hottest days of the dreadful summer in 
India, the old man leaves his stony seat, and 
walks out a few rods to a pond, in which, with 
shaven and uncovered head, he stands up to his 
neck in water for hours ata time. Yet I ven- 
ture the assertion that the highest English offi- ; 
cial in the citv has, when compared with this 
old fakir, a very limited influence over the Hin- 
doos of thatcommunity. He would be a brave | 
Hindoo who would venture to pass that old beg- | 
evar without folding his hands and invoking his | 
blessing. Though so much absorbed in devo- | 
tion and the practice of austerities, the old man, 
with the assistance of some friends, entered into | 
a lawsuit recently about some land; but when | 
the case came up, our fakir was called upon by | 
the English magistrate to appearin court asa 
witness. This, of course, he refused to do, and 
preserved his reputation for sanctity by giving 
up his claim to the property in question 
—~@—_—_—_——__ 

SHAKING JUSTICE OUT OF HIM, 

The rude early California courts were fruitful 
of stories illustrating prompt pioneer justice, 
and quite as often tragic as comic. Of the lat- 
ter the following is an example, in which the 
counsel of the sage and the method of the sav- 
age appear funnily mingled: 


‘ 


The first Aleade, in 1851, in Yreka, Cal , was 
known as “Cut-eye Foster,” but he left no dock- 
et, and soon ran away, and George C. Vail 
reigned in his stead. No law book was ever 
used in his court; he decided each case on its 
own merits, writing out the full history, and his 
docket is a curiosity. In one case brought be- 
fore him, a boy had driven a team from Oregon, 
and worked all winter for a man, who declined 
to pay. He sold out in the spring, and was 
leaving suddenly, when, on complaint of the boy, 
Vail and two constables stopped him on the 
road. It was proved that he had received three 
thousand dollars on his sale, but he declared 
himself unable to pay, though not denying the 
boy’s claim. Judge Vail decided in these 
words: 

“Constable, stand this man on his head, shake 
p~ well, and see if you can’t hear something 

rop! 

No sooner said than done. A vigorous shak- 
ing brought to light a wallet containing two 
thousand dollars in gold dust. The boy received 
his claim of three hundred dollars, the judge and 
constables took an ounce apiece for their trouble, 
and the defendant went on his way a lighterman. 
Justice like this was cheap at three ounces. 

—__—_@o-—————— 
HOW HE BOUGHT HER OFF. 

“Breach of promise” suits are often brought 
with no other purpose than to sponge money 
out ofa victim. The following gives us an idea 
of how much it takes to satisfy an Indian lady 
for having her affections trifled with: 

A young Indian failed in his attentions toa 
squaw. She made complaint to an old chief, 
Who appointed a hearing, or trial. The lady 
laid the case before the judge, and explained the 
nature of the promise made to her. It consist- 
ed of sundry visits to her wigwam, “many little 
undefinable attentions” and presents—a bunch 
of feathers and several yards of red flannel. 
This was the charge. 

The faithless swain denied the “undefinable 
attentions” in toto. He had visited her father’s 
Wigwam for the purpose of passing away the 
time, when it was not convenient to hunt; and 
had given the feathers and flannel from friendly 
motives, and nothing further. During the lat- 
ter part of the defence the young squaw fainted. 

The plea was considered invalid, and the of- 
fender sentenced to give the lady “a yellow 
feather, a brooch that was then dangling from 
his nose and adozen coon skins.” The sen- 
tenee was no sooner concluded than the squaw 
Sprung upon her feet, and clapped her hands, ex- 
claiming with joy, “Now me ready to be court- 
ed again.” 

or 
CAUGHT. 

Policemen have longer memories than rogues, 

and one of the latter was handsomely caught in 


England, recently, by virtue of a policeman’s 
good memory : 


An English policeman took a start, suddenly 
enough and curiously enough, 2 few days ago. 
In the list of the passengers who escaped from 
the recent Northfeet disaster, in the British 
Channel, a detective with a long memory noticed 
the name of one Start, who was wanted for 
housebreaking in England, two years ago. 
When Mr. Start appeared to claim his share of 
the relief fund, he was captured, and will proba- 


ly remain for some time in that country. If 
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MAMMA’S DARLING. 


Won’t you come aid sit on the floor, 
And see my box of bricks? 

And when we have built a station. 
We will make a train with sticks. 

You put them in an even line, 
And give a push, and blow 

And puff like a big steam-engine, 
And then the train will go. 

I do not want to learn to read, 
I'm as tired as tired can be; 

Besides, I’m mamma’s own darling— 
You mustn't be cross to me. 


Do come and see my rocking-horse, 
It’s such a funny thing, 

It cannot trot, and does not jump, 
But goes just like a swing. 

And I have a camp and soldiers, 
And such a great, big ball. 

Now have I not a many toys? 
Mamma she gave me all. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


She did not say I was to learn; 
Why can’t you let me be? 

You know I’m mamma’s own darling— 
You mustn’t be cross to me. 


I’ve got a little wooden spade, 
I think I'll go and dig; 

I do not want to see the books, 
At least not till I’m big. 

I do not want to learn to spell, 
Besides I need not yet, 

Or by the time Iam a man 
Of course I shall forget. 

I cannot bear my slate and sums, 
I know my one, two, three; 

Besides I’m mamma’s own darling— 
You mustn’t be cross to me. 


Mamma she gives me cakes and sweets, 
Aud often takes me out, 

And when ’tis wet, such funny tales 
She tells me all about. 

Will she be glad if I can spell? 
Why then of course I'll try; 

Good-by, dear toys, we'll have a game 
Not yet, but by-and-by. 

I’m going to learn my lessons, 
And say my one, two, three, 

Because I am mamma’s own darling, 
And she is so kind to me. 


stale ces SUI nies 

For the Companion. 

TOMMY’S WHISKERS. 

; By Tib. 
Little three-year-old Tommy came to his fa- 
ther one morning, rubbing his chin, with a very 
grave look on his face. 
“Papa, where’s my whitkers?” 
Papa laughed. ‘Why, my son, they haven’t 
grown yet,” he answered. 
“Well, when will um grow?” persisted Tom- 
my. “I wants some wight away!” 
“When you’re a man, like papa, you’ll have 
some, but a little boy like you would look funny 
with whiskers.” 
“No, I wouldn’t look funny. I aint a ’ittle 
boy. I’s ever’n’ ever so much bigger than Issie.” 
Lizzie, or ‘‘Issie,”” was Tommy’s baby sister, 
and he thought himself quite a Methuselah com- 
pared with her. 
“Tommy will have to wait a few years for his 
whiskers,” said his father, patting him on his 
curly head. 
“JT don’t want to wait few years,” said Tom- 
my, impatiently. 
“What will you do about it, my pet?” 








Papa finished his breakfast, and went away 
down street to his business, forgetting all about 
the strange queries of his little son. But Tom- 
my didn’t forget. 

By-and-by his mother went out, leaving Tommy 
and little Lizzie with the nursery maid, Maggie. 

It was time for the baby’s nap, and Tommy 
was such a noisy little fellow that Maggie 
thought she would send him into the yard to 


play, while she rocked Lizzie to sleep; so she 


ers in the mirror, he said,— 


ping down the street pretty soon, and stopped 
to look at him. 


“Tl plant some; then um grow.” | 


wall with the stones he wheeled away from the | 
gravel path. Pretty soon he grew tired of this, 
and then he fell to thinking about his whiskers , 
again. | 
“[ don’t see why [’s got to wait!” he said to 
himself. “TM plaut am now!—I will!” 

Papa’s whiskers were black, and Tommy, no 
doubt, thought the see? must be black, too. | 
How this was, Iecannot say; but something of 
the sort must have got into his mind, for he 
crept cautiously into the house, taking a little 
stick with him, went straight to his mother’s 
writing-desk, that stood open on the sitting- 
room table, dipped his bit of stick in the ink- 
stand, and commenced daubing it on his face in 
any thing but an artistic manner; spatters of 
the ink dropped on the table-cloth, and on his 
clean white apron, but he worked patientiy on 
until the mirror opposite reflected a round, rosy 
face, with the lower jaw and the pouting upper 
lip covered with black streaks and spots. 
Tommy looked at it a little ruefully, thinking 
that somehow they weren’t so nice as papa’s. 
“Um ‘Il look better, thoueh, when um grows,” | 
he said, and strutted out into the yard again. 
Now Tommy had a “girl,” by the name of 


Nelly Mills, to whom he was desirious of look- 
ing as nice and as old as possible., | 


When he gave a parting glance at his whisk- 


“Won’t she be ’stonished!”’ 
Little Nellie, with her wavy curls, came trip- 





“W’y, Tommy Dreen, w’at a dirty face you’s 
dot!” she exclaimed. “I don’t like boys with 
dirty faces.” 

“You ’staken,” said Tommy, “‘they’s whitk- 
ers! 
“You ’staken you’self! It’s nasty! .’Ou look 
just like my little kitten, when she slept in the 
coal-bin.” 

“No, no,” said Tommy, touched at the com- 
parison. “I aint a dirty kitty; and you’re a 
naughty, mean girl to say so;”’ and he went up 
stairs to the nursery door, where he began to 
knock and to sob. 3 

“Maggie, ’et mein! Nelly says I’s a dirty kit- 
ty, and Lisn’t! Please ’et me in! Md 


, 


Mag—gie! 
Hiis raps and cries roused the baby and Mag- 
gie’s temper at the same time. She opened the 
door, and catching him by the shoulder, she 
shook him till his teeth chattered, then she 
caught sight of his inky face, and dropping him 
where he stood, she gazed at him with open eyes 
and uplifted hands. 

“The saints presarve us! Whativer has hap- 
pened to the b’y? Och! yer dirty little b’y! 
what'll yer mither be sayin’ to yer, when she 
finds ye in this plight?” 

“TI wanted some whitkers,” moaned Tommy. 

“Wanted some fiddlesticks!’” said Maggie, 
impatiently. “There, get out of me sight, 
you’ve done mischief enough for one day;” 
and she pushed Tommy out into the hall, and 
shut the door in his face. 

Poor Tommy wandered away forlorn and 
wretched to his mother’s room; he climbed on a 
chair by the wash-stand, dipped one end of a 
towel in the pitcher, and scrubbed his face so 
hard thatit was nearly blistered, and the ink was 
streaked across it in all directions, till he looked 
like a young Hottentot, freshly tattooed. 

Then tired, frightened and heart-broken, he 
crawled away under his mother’s bed and sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

There his mother found him, when she re- 
turned an hour afterward, and really she couldn’t 
help laughing at the comical little face lying 
there, wet with tears 

She laughed more when she heard his story, 
but she talked to him kindly, and told all about 
the mistake he had made, while she gently re- 
moved the black stains with soft, clean water, 





put on his little straw hat, with its blue ribbon, 
gave him his little red wheelbarrow, and charged 





bey is any man with a memorv longer than 
at of a creditor, it is a policeman. 


him not to go out of the yard. Tommy prom-| only to say “whiskers,” to make him hang his 
ised very readily, and marched off to build aj head and slink away like a young culprit. 


in which she had poured a little acid. 
Tommy never forgot it, though, and you’ve 
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ABOUT THE PRIZE. 
As the Companion goes to press two weeks 


in advance of its date, it will be impossible for 
| Us to announce the name of the suecessful com- 

petitor for the $10 prize before the middle or 

last of the month. 
}express our pleasure at the interest shown in 
; the matter by our young friends, and our thanks 
{ for their many kind words of appreciation. 


In the meantime we wish to 
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oe 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
om 
WORD SQUARE. 
A grain, 
A shrub. 
A bird. 
A school book. 
An adjective. 


ogo 


rs 


J. STOLLER. 
2. 
ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





FOUNDATION WORDS, 


CROSS WORDS. 


WILLY Wisp. 
3. 
A DOZEN INVISIBLE BIRDS. 
How long will it take? 
Somebody stole it in the crowd. 
Charles wants a book. 
Mr. Winslow rents the house. 
See the new fire engine, papa. 
Mr. Shaw keeps two horses. 
I saw her on the steamer. 
Pigs wallow in mire, and enjoy it. 
A pedlar knocked at the door. 
The sea gleamed in the moonlight. 
I have a host rich in goodness as in money. 
This will do very well for once. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
I’m seen in the moon, but not in the sun; 
I’m put in a pistol, but not in a gun; 
I’m found in a fork, but not in a knife; 
I belong to the parson, but not to his wife; 
I go with the rogue, but not with the thief; 
I’m seen in a book, but not in a leaf; 
I stay in town, but not in the street: 
I go with your toes, but not with your feet. 
Ipano. 


CHARLES. 





Conundrums. 


Why should you never tell secrets in a cornfield? 
Because all the stalks have ears. 

What bird is likely to take most care of his toilet? 
The cock, because he carries a comb. 

What is the difference between a cloud and a beat- 
en child? One pours with rain and the other roars 
with pain. 

What quadrupeds are admitted to balls, operas, 
parties, ete.? White kids. 

Why are eggs sometimes like game? Because they 
are often poached. 

Why have none of us ancestors? Because none of 
us have four fathers (forefathers). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Yeast, Eager, Agate, Seton, Trend. 

2. Grant me new zeal and more perseverance. 

8. Chagrin, Hedge, Interview, Crazy, Ado, Guitar, 
Oak. CuicaGo, New York. 

4. Can Ada, Canada. Reasonably, reason ably, 
Alter native, alternative. 





5. Do not be conceited 
6. Whale, Hale, Ale, 
7. Hyena. 
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paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done, } 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











| 
LOST IN A CAVE. 


The romance of real life is often wilder than that | 
invented by sensational writers. Oliver Optic, or | 
Mayne Reid, could hardly surpass the strangeness of 
this narrative from a paper in Hannibal, Mo. : 

In quarrying in South Hannibal, a cave was re- 
cently discovered by the workmen, and parties had 
explored it to a considerable distance without find- | 
ing any terminus. The facts in the case seem to be | 
about as follows: An expedition was organized by 
five boys, whose ages ranged from nine to thirteen 
years, who provided themselves with pieces of can- 
dle an inch or two in length, which were all lighted 
at once, and the little torch-light procession marched 
into the cave on a voyage of discovery. Other boys 
entered at the same time, but went in only a short 
distance, when they returned. The boys were not 
missed by their parents until late in the evening, and 
upon inquiry they were informed by the lads who 
entered part way with them, that they had gone into 
the cave at ten o'clock in the morning, since which 
time they had not seen them. 

The alarm spread like wildfire that five boys were 
lost in the cave, and drew a vast crowd of people 
around its mouth, mingling with which were the 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters of the lost ones, 
Several parties immediately entered the cave in | 
search of them, but invariably returned without a 
trace upon which to indulge a hope, thereby filling 
the hearts of the parents with anguish unutterable. 

About eleven o’clock last night, a party of five was 
organized, who entered the cave with the determi- 
nation to do or die. In order not to lose their way 
they adopted the device of Thesus, of Attica, when 
thrust into the Cretan labyrinth, of unwinding a ball 
of twine, as they proceeded along their tortuous 
way. In this way they had used up six balls of 
twine, when they discovered tracks near a rift or 
fissure in the rocks, barely large enough to admit | 
the body of the smallest of the party. 

He did not hesitate, but squeezed himself into it, 
and going some distance, he called out. Receiving no 
answer, he penetrated still further, and called again, | 
when he though he heard a faint response. He | 
thrust forward the bull's eye lantern which he 
carried, and proceeding in a like manner some dis- 
tance further, he heard a voice exclaim,— 

“O, Iseea light!” and he knew the lost were found. | 

Upon making his way to them, their situation was 
pitiable indeed. He found them ina crevice in the 
rock, no longer up the one he had traversed after he | 
had left the party, and when found they were in the 
act of seeking a larger place where they could all lie | 
down together and sleep, 

The joy consequent upon their deliverance almost 
overcame them. 











| 
The searching party emerged from | 


the cave about one o'clock last night, the lost boys | 
having been immured some fifteen hours without | 
food or water. The midnight air was made glad by 
the shouts of joy which greeted their appearance to 
the outer world once more. | 

The boys stated that their candles went out and | 
they groped around in the darkness to find the way 
back, during which time the youngest of the little 
party was taken sick with a severe chill, and lay 
down. They rubbed him vigorously, and succeeded 
in restoring him, after which they proceeded on their 
search for the entrance. After wandering for hours, 
and their efforts proving vain, they sat down and 
indulged in a good cry. Drying their tears they en- 
couraged each other with the hope that the boys | 
who entered the cave part way with them would tell | 
their parents, upon which a search would be made. | 
—St. Louis Republican. 


| 





cee 


Tue Hartford papers tell of a couple of male rob- 
ins, attended by what — to be their respective 
female companions, that have made the lawn of a 


expressions, came across the 


suburban residence a place of daily resort for a week | 


past, where the male birds have a regular daily bat- 
tle. They fight as fiercely as gamecocks,—drooping 
their wings and coming together on the grass with a 
fury that tears out quantities of feathers. Meeting 
in the shock, they rise together four or five feet from 
the ground, the torn feathers flying briskly. This 
battle, daily renewed, has been going on for a week, 
and is still undecided. 


a 
“SEEING STARS.” 


Something like what might happen if a comet 
(small one) should run against the earth is possibly 
indicated in the following report of the Secretary of 
the London Trinity House Corporation: 


On the 13th of November last, at 5, A. M., a mete- 
or burst against the Seven Stones light vessel, be- 
longing to this Corporation, and moored about 9 1-2 
miles E. by N. of the Scilly Islands; and that it has 
been reported that the watch were struck senseless 
for a short period, seeing nothing before the shock, 
but that on recovery, balls of fire, like large stars, 
were falling in the water like splendid fireworks, and 
that the decks were covered with cinders, which 
crushed under the sailors’ feet as they walked. It 
appeared, the men said, as if something was passin 
swiftly and met with the obstruction of the vesse 
and burst. The superintendent reports that the 
men say there was a decided smell of brimstone, 
but adds that they did not mention that until he 
asked them. There is reason to fear that the cinders 
were all washed off the decks by the rain and sea be- 
fore daylight; and it ——s also unfortunately 
that the men did not think to observe the compasses. 


exis 
“SHOW HIM THE DOOR.” 

When a phrase gets to be an idiom, ora piece of 

slang, they fare hard sometimes who happen to use 

it according to grammar. The Greenup (Ky.) Inde- 





pendent tells this: 


Our old friend, Mr. Willis Lovelace, one day last 
week called at the depot in this place for a door that 
had been shipped to him. The agent spoke to an 
employee, who evidently had not been in the busi- 
ness long, telling him to show Mr. Lovelace the 
door. They both proceeded into the large wareroom 
adjacent to the passenger depot, where the young 
man made some very active efforts toward putting 
the old gentleman out of the door on the railroad 
track, but the noise occasioned called the agent, who 
explained the misunderstanding. 


nn 
CAT’S-CRADLE, 


Who among the little folks who have played the 
familiar game of “Cat’s-Cradle,” or, as some have 
called it, “Seratch-Cradle,” can tell the origin of this 
simple game? And would they like to know? 

A friend of ours was recently looking over a cop 
of an old Bible, printed in London, in the year 1509, 
called the “Breeches Bible,” and among many quaint 
words, “And she 
brought forth her first-born son, and laid him ina 


| eratch.” 


Going to Webster’s large dictionary to look out 
this word, we found the following definition: 
“Cratch, a manger or open frame for hay. The 
childish amusement called making cratch-cradle is an 
intended representation of the figure of the cratch.”’ 
—Episcopalian. 


en 
HUGE SKELETONS, 


Danville, on the Tennessee River, has betaken it- 
self to the production of gigantic skeletons. On the 
river bank, where there had recently been a slide, 
the skeletons of forty or fifty persons, some of them 
of extraordinary size, have been discovered. Nearly 
all of them are over seven feet in length, and evi- 
dently belonged to a race of men who inhabited the 
country prior to the Indian. These are believed to 
have been the ancient mound-builders of the country, 
whose traces exist in the whole Mississippi Valley, 
with evidences of art in pottery, lettering and illus- 
trations, the mounds haying been the tomb of the 
race. The human remains found in these, though 
crumbling at once, show the race to have been of 
large stature. 

nccncnandliominansntn 


MONEY AT INTEREST. 


An instance of the steady accumulation of interest 
is afforded by an account in the New Hampshire 
savings bank. March 23, 1833, just forty years ago, 
Mr. Jonathan Wheelock, a revolutionary soldier, 
and father of the widow of the late Lewis Downing 
Sr., deposited the sum of $100 in that bank, the 
same being pension money which he received from 
the government. April 15, 1834, he deposited $15, 
and April 9, 1835, $15 more—making a total deposit 
of $130. Neither the principal nor the interest has 
ever been drawn, and the present amount of the two 
is $1,228 81, with asharein an extra dividend to be 
made. 

iitshannilliiarecssammitiin 
“WHAT WAS BEFORE CHAOS?” 

In a Massachusetts Sabbath school, while the pas- 
tor was reviewing the Bible lesson on the “Crea- 
tion,” the question was asked, “What was before 
matter?” “Chaos.’’ Some one in the school asked, 
“What was before chaos?” The pastor expected the 
answer ‘‘Nothing,’’ but after quite a pause a little 

irl in the rear of the room rose and answered ina 
oud, clear voice, “GOD.” Thus the faith of a little 
child grasped in an instant the idea of God’s eter- 
nity. 

——— 

A youne lady in Iowa recently whipped out an 
incipient conflagration with her stockings. She had 
heard that firemen used “‘hose.’’ 


A SCHOOL-BoY remarks that when his teacher un- 
dertakes to show him what is what he only finds out 
which is switch, 

A COUNTRYMAN at a menagerie, in Hartford, filled 
his overcoat pocket with peanuts, and allowed the 
elephant to put his trunk in and help himself. He 
forgot a pair of new kid gloves he had in his pocket, 
and didn’t discover his forgetfulness till he saw them 
disappear with a few peanuts in the animal’s mouth. 





wat TO TEACH THE BOYS. 


Teach the dear Boys while they are young 
To make good use ofall their time; 

To watch with greatest care their tongue, 
And make good use of each spare dime ; 

To be to those around them kind: 
Do what they can each one to bless; 

Thus their own happiness they'll find 
Increased by others’ happiness; 

And teach them when they need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

That they can buy them ot Fexno’s, 
Corner of Beach ord Washington Street. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| every where. 
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Use the Eureka Button Hole Twist and Eureka Ma- RHMOV A : 
chine Twist. They are the best. Com. . 





JAN. 1, 1873. 
BOSTON AGENCY 


North British & Mercantile Ins, Co, 


OF LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
30 Devonshire St., March 3ist, 1873, 


At the Annual Meeting of this Company, held in 
London on the 28th inst., the following report was 


PERECTLY Sare and worthy of entire confidence is the 
remedy known as White Pine Compound. It is very effi- 
cacious in all affections of the Kidneys. Com. 





“Pp, P. P. P.”—The above are the initials of Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrat- 
ed Root and Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules—the 
“Little Giant” Cathartic, or multum in parvo Physic. 
They are scarcely larger than mustard seed, yet represent 
as much cathartic power as large, repulsive pills, being a 
most searching and thorough yet gently and kindly op- 
erating cathartic. Pleasant to take, powerful to cure. 





25 cents per vial, by Druggists. Com. made of the Company’s Fire Business for the year 
ed 1872: 
As Broap as CiviLizaTion.—The agent of the Wilson | Entire Fire Premiums for the —— 

Sewing Machine Company will,in a few days, sail from year, --..++- ge seeeeeeess tee 99741,575 00 
: 7 andi Miata e Increase of Premiums over 1871, 668,480 00 

San Francisco for China and Japan, whe re he will estab Fire Losses for the year,........ 2,546,825 00 

lish large wholesale agencies for supplying the natives of After making dividends for the 

the Orient with that consummate triumph of inventive year, there was carried to 

skill, the Wilson Sewing Machine. By this step the Wil- ‘ire Reserve Fund and Sur- 

son Company will complete the circuit of the globe, They plus account,. ........+.+.. ° 337,685 00 


have already immense agencies in England, France and 
South America. Supreme in its superiority over all other 
sewing machines, the Wilson goes on widening its field 
year after year, carrying the blessings of a cheap, capable 
and perfect sewing machine to the remotest haunts of civ- 
ilization. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. Com. 


? 


Leaving their Capital of Ten Mil- 
lions intact, and increasing 
their Fire Reserve and Sur- 

lus, after paying Boston 


SSCS, tO OVEF....++0++++++ 3,000,000 00 


W. B. SEARS, Agent, Bosten, 
H. E. BOWERS, 

Special Agent New England States. 

tft 
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78 CARPETS. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT 


a 
0 
UNION 


&>* 
> 
~~ 


wv 
AS 
STREET, 
¢ 


\ > 


BOSTON. 
8 P 
AND 
Window Shades. 
LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY . 
STEEL BOW 


CARPETS uaa 


AT TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 


CISE AND SPORT. 
95 CENTS PER YARD. 


Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for 
Also a lot Heavy ALL Woo. 


sample. 
LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 
3-PLY CARPETS, $1 50. 
The above are PERFECT in every particu- 


55 Washington Street, Boston. 
lar, and worthy the attention of the TRADE, 


Agents wanted. l9eowst 
4 ! RT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. An Exposition 
and_ those who are furnishing, Orders by 
mail, with dimensions of room, stating col- 


of the Principles of Oratory. Containing the nature 
t and principles of Public Speaking; Ancient and Modern 
ors and size of figures desired, will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


Eloquence; Parliamentary Eloquence; forensic Elo- 
quence; Eloquence of the Pulpit, ete., ete. Price 25 cents. 
CORNER UNION AND HANOVER STREETS, 
Entrance 78 Union Street. 


Elocution Without a Master. A Self-Instr: 
or in the Art of Reading and Speaking well. A w« 
»vearnard & Hartley. 


Have made extra preparation for 
Spring Trade, 
And will sell 
CARPETS 
At extremely low prices. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, Boston. 


MASSASOIT 


ect ae a Rae s 























teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting every 
one in this most desirable of all accomplishments. Price 
25 cents. 

Everybody’s Friend; or, The Universal Hand- 
Book; containing information on almost every subject: 
ss a » _ | The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Proverbs and 


S a _| Salutations of all Nations: Poetical Quotations: Lan- 
SHOW J. A. HUGHES & co., guage of Flowers; Useful Recipes for the Housekeeper; 









Dealers inand Manufacturers of Rarey’s Secret ot Horse ‘taming; Historical Fac 
en Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
SETO W CASHES Mispronunciation Corrected. A List of Words 
Of every description, and of The Patent | Which are commonly mispronounced or imperfectly artic- 
Round Corner Show Case, (Patent- | Uated by educated persons. Price 15 cents. 


> arc = | Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
CASES. aaa sucewlelel = a | receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY. 2 
e 151 WASHINGTON St., Boston. Ann Street, New York. 14—tf 
Opposite Old South Church. 19—3t - - 


20 DIFFERENT KINDS of Stamps, Japan, 
«&e., $2. 110 varieties of very good Foreign 

Stamps, $1. 60 varieties Luebeck, Egypt, Naples, Norway, 

&e., $1. Send 15 cents for catalogue of Stamps; 25 cents 

for Catalogue of Coins. Price list of 28 different — 

3cents. Globe Stamp Co., Box 1069, Rockford, Ill. 

p 
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BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FOR 
CHILDREN. 





Silver Tipped Shoes 


LAST THREE TIMES AS LONG. 





7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U. S. A. 





A Great Offer! Old and Young, j 


take note! Must have an Agent 
in every town. 300 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 


Binal 
Largest Organ Establishment in the World. | 
| 
| 
THE CELEBRATED | 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is | 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs | 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
19—4t 
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Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


18 DO STAND THE TEST. ” 


UNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures | 
One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 

WHITNEY & CO, Norwich, Coun. 1- | 





stamp. 





EsT: SHE , 5 . * : 
es EEE 2000. : Mercantile Saving Institution, 
50 Elegant Visiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 centst = 
OY J. L. FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass. 17—4 NEW. BANK BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
— ote sueeaiiatadaiaatisel aneeegnann, 2 ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
$5 to $20 per cart Agents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- | iN the State that pays interest on deposit for each and 
- 








ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at | every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
work fornsinthcir spare moments or all the time thanat ousting stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
wise, Particuiass ixee, Addives G, Stinson & Co,, Portiaad. Maine. | Protection of depositors. 18-13% 
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